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Summer Conference, 1934 


HE Summer Conference of the Institute of Public Administration 
will be held in Trinity College, Cambridge, on 22nd to 25th 
June, 1934. The Chair will be taken by Sir Allan Powell, C.B.E. 
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Mr. George H. Miles, D.Sc., Director, The National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. 19 aa 
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| Sir Henry N. Bunbury, K.C.B., Comptroller and 


Accountant-General, Post Office. »» 282 
Mr. A. C. Pedley, C.B., formerly of the War Office » a 
| THE CO-ORDINATION OF SOCIAL SERVICES. (2.30 p.m.) 
Mr. R. C. Davison. », 296 
Miss E. Macadam, M.A., Joint Hon. Secretary of 
the Joint University Council for Social Studies. »» 305 


Note.—The Sessions of the Conference are private and will not, 
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On the Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Qualifications, Re- 
cruitment, Training and Promotion 
of Local Government Officers 


By Lady (ERNEST) SIMON 
[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference, Cambridge, 
June, 1934] 


. will be, I assume, universal agreement that until super- 
annuation is general and compulsory, it will be impossible to 
get that complete interchange of local government officials that is 
desirable. This is the most urgent reform, and the one on which 
there is most agreement. There will also have to be, it seems to me, 
scales of salaries settled on the pattern of the Burnham Scales for 
Teachers. This allows for the differences in the cost of living in the 
different parts of the country. At present there are Whitley Councils 
in London, Lancashire and Cheshire, and the West Riding of York- 
shire, which deal with conditions of service and minimum scales of 
pay. Probably development on these lines for the whole of the 
country would lead later to a national co-ordinating body. The 
municipal service will have to be considered as a whole if it is to be 
compared with the Civil Service, but the recommendation of the 
Departmental Committee, that an advisory central committee be set 
up, unless it is meant merely as a first step, will hardly meet the case. 
If the improvements in the municipal service which the Report 
hopes to see are to be brought into effect, and especially the introduc- 
tion of graduates of the type of those who now go into the Civil 
Service, the public will have to realise that more and not less will 
have to be paid in administrative salaries. This must be accompanied 
by a throwing open to administrative officials of a greater number 
of posts such as Town Clerks, Directors of Education, of Housing, 
Cleansing, and Managers of Electricity, Gas and Transport 
Departments. 
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Report of the Departmental Committee 


The experience of the Burnham Scales has shown that the most 
—probably the only—effective way of getting a nationally agreed 
scale of salaries enforced, is by government grant. If it is of national 
importance to the extent of 60 per cent. that teachers serving under 
hundreds of different education authorities, should be paid adequately, 
surely it is equally of national importance that local government 
officials should have adequate salaries. A government grant of 50 
to 60 per cent. in aid of municipal salaries would not only give 
relief to overburdened ratepayers, but would ensure a properly 
regulated scale of salaries and of qualifications. Dr. Finer, in his 
““ English Local Government,’’ calculates that there are about 
100,000 administrative and clerical municipal! officials exclusive of the 
old Poor Law. There are about 190,000 teachers under the various 
Burnham Scales, so the problem of the municipal officials is financially 
a smaller one. 

The Departmental Committee lays stress upon the importance of 
attracting University graduates to the municipal service, on the ana- 
logy of the Civil Service, and refers to the fact that the London County 
Council have made a beginning by appointing annually one candi- 
date from the Civil Service list. The essence of the Civil Service 
examination is that it can be taken by graduates, who have followed 
a variety of courses at the University—Classics, Natural Science, 
Moral Science, History, Economics, &c., and no preference is shown 
for graduation in one school rather than in another. The argument 
given in the Report in favour of graduates (p. 27) is that a University 
course gives an excellent foundation on which to build the practice of 
administration, from which, I gather that they are in favour of the 
present system. When, however, discussing the junior administra- 
tive grades, those who enter at sixteen, it speaks of the advantages 
of sifting for promotion by means of examinations in administration, 
both the degrees and diplomas now given by some of the Universities, 
and one to be devised of a lower standard. I am not quite clear 
why the Committee makes this distinction between University 
graduates and officials already in the service, nor what is exactly 
meant by the Universities when they undertake to teach ‘‘ Adminis- 
tration.’’ Let us take the last point first. 

So far as I have been able to discover, ‘‘ Administration ’’ as 
taught in the Universities consists of lectures mainly descriptive of 
central and local institutions. Some history of the development of 
political institutions, and some criticism of their working is usually 
included, and also analysis of the underlying assumptions of demo- 
cracy and representative government. There seems to me a certain 
confusion as to its function. Should Public Administration be con- 
sidered as a vocational and technical subject like ‘‘ education ’’ in 
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the fourth year of a University course of an intending teacher? If so, 
the diploma might be compulsory for those graduates who intend 
to enter the municipal service, and the subject might also figure 
prominently in the Civil Service examination, as civil servants are 
also administrators. The diploma would also be available by evening 
courses, as at present, for those non-graduates already in the service. 
If this view of the subject is accepted, I think courses should be rather 
different from what most of them are at the moment. For instance, 
none of the Universities seem to make use of the officials or members 
of surrounding local authorities, some of whom—at least of the 
officials—could teach practical administration, which no University 
lecturer can do, unless like the late Graham Wallas, he has had 
experience of local government. Many of the students are drawn 
from the local government service which means—if they are young— 
that they have as yet had experience of only one office. Whilst they 
are being given lectures on the history of national and local govern- 
ment, and on the principles of political philosophy, it would surely be 
of advantage to them to learn about the practical problems of adminis- 
tration that are arising in other departments of the same authority, 
and the same would be true of students from the local branches of the 
Post Office and Inland Revenue. Yet I cannot discover that the 
practice of administration forms any part of the curriculum, either by 
lectures or seminars. 

Administration has been defined as ‘‘ The art of getting things 
done, with the least amount of friction,’’ and considering the matter 
from the point of view of a one-time member of a City Council, I do 
not think that the definition could be bettered. But it is clear that at 
present ‘‘ Administration ’’ to the University means an account of 
the existing machinery for getting things done, with the history of its 
development and criticism of the principles which underlie it. These 
aspects should obviously form part of any course in Public Adminis- 
tration but should not, in my opinion, form the whole. Medical 
students are taught the practical side of their subject under practising 
doctors, before they are turned loose upon the public, even as assis- 
tants. Every engineering course includes the handling of machines 
under expert guidance. Teachers in training not only practise on 
real children, but are given lectures on child psychology, and yet 
administrators are supposed to pick up ‘“‘ administration.’’ The 
courses do not provide help in dealing with elected committees or the 
public, and yet an official’s work involves always the three parties, 
the public, the machine, and between them the elected representatives. 
He is expected to learn his business from day to day practice in the 
office. This may be the best way when the immediate superiors are 
expert administrators, and where officials are moved freely about the 
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Report of the Departmental Committee 


departments, but unfortunately neither of these conditions are 
general, and much friction and misunderstanding is roused and much 
time wasted by a harshly worded circular, or a badly written report. 

That brings me to another point. The traditional education of a 
civil servant enables him to express in writing exactly what he wants 
to express. He has learn to write the English language extremely 
well, whether in memoranda within the service, or in letters to out- 
siders. The average municipal official, on the other hand, has much 
greater difficulty in conveying in writing to a member of the public, 
what he has very little difficulty in conveying in conversation. This 
seems to me the strongest argument for the introduction of graduates 
into the municipal service. If, as the Committee seems to suggest, 
the civil servant recruited in the present way, i.e., by examination 
after an honours course in any subject, can be as successful in the 
municipal as in the national service, why should the official who can 
only give part-time to a University course be restricted to ‘‘ Adminis- 
tration,’’ and not have a free choice of subjects? The answer may 
be that apart from London University, there are few degree courses 
that can be taken in the evening. The reasons for this are well 
known. Are they sound? There is no suggestion in the Report that 
the Universities should be approached to give more evening degree 
courses, so it seems as if the Committee does regard the diploma or 
degree in Public Administration as something half-way between a 
full-time University degree, and the technical examinations that can 
be taken without attending any lectures. 

The Departmental Committee comes down strongly on the side 
of more graduates for the municipal service in spite of the difficulties 
of introducing them. Many who agree with this conclusion may still 
feel that the difficulties are too lightly brushed aside. It seems to me 
that there are two ways by which these difficulties could be met. 

If it became the practice for civil servants, after a few years in 
Whitehall to spend several years in the municipal service as assistants 
to Town Clerks, Medical Officers of Health, Directors of Education, 
Directors of Housing, &c., they would return to Whitehall much more 
able to understand the problems with which the central departments 
have to deal, and they would, meanwhile, have contributed to the 
municipal service something that is now lacking. They would also 
be excellent candidates for the posts of chief officials later on. 

The other way would be for the local education authorities, who 
grant annually scholarships to the Universities to boys and girls of 
eighteen, to award a certain number to boys and girls who left school 
at sixteen and entered the municipal service, and who have attended 
evening classes, so that they could spend at first perhaps one year of 
the course, and later the whole time at a University during the day. 
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The department which employs them would have to co-operate by 
keeping a place for them, but as there would not usually be more 
from each department than one at a time, that could be managed. 

These scholarships would be open at first to competition amongst 
the officials in one authority, but, if a central body is instituted, it 
might pool all the scholarships at least for an area, so that officials in 
a smaller authority would have a chance of competing. The advan- 
tages of a scheme of this sort over one which involves bringing in 
graduates from outside would be twofold. In the first place there 
would not be the same prejudice amongst the staff, when one of 
their own members returned from his University course, and secondly 
both the student and the University to which he went would profit by 
his more mature age, and by the fact that he would have had some 
experience of life and work before starting on his University studies. 
If, as I should hope, the scholarships were for three years, these 
students could choose any course that appeals to them, as candidates 
for the Civil Service now choose, and the Public Administration 
Diploma could then become a post-graduate one-year course—like 
the Diploma in Education—and might be taken in the evenings, or 
else—and I suggest this with much trepidation—all that is best in 
it might be combined with the various technical examinations that 
are demanded by the different professional associations. 

I realise that I have plunged into the midst of a most controversial 
issue, and that these proposals are open to attack from many sides. 
Some might come from the Head Teachers of Secondary Schools, 
whose sixth form consists of pupils going to the University, Training 
Colleges, &c. If a full-time University course could be still enjoyed 
by the boy or girl who leaves school at sixteen, will it not weaken the 
argument for staying until eighteen ? 

The answer is first that as the supply of these scholarships would 
be limited and the competition for them very great, their award could 
not affect many of those who now win county and state scholarships 
from school, and secondly I would ask if we are quite sure that the 
only preparation for a University career must be a secondary course 
up to eighteen? Might not several years of work in an office, com- 
bined as it would have to be with intellectual study in the evenings 
prove, in the case of the few, as good, if a different foundation for a 
University course? Experience of Ruskin College, Miners’ Scholar- 
ships, and Scholarships at the Manchester College of Technology, 
prove that some experience of life and work may enable a student 
to benefit more, not less, from a University career. 

The content of courses in Public Administration is, I know exer- 
cising the minds of Universities and local government officials, and the 
multiplicity of technical examinations caused concern to the Depart- 
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mental Committee. Before these problems are solved, I suggest that 
we should be clear in our minds on the following points :— 


(x) Do we think that the present method of training civil servants, 
i.€., an honours course in any subject at a University followed 
by a fourth year preparatory to the Civil Service Examination 
is the right preparation for those civil servants, who might be 
sent away from Whitehall into the municipal service for a few 
years, or should they have taken a course in Public Adminis- 
tration, and if so might it be taken in the fourth year or in the 
evening ? 

(2) If Public Administration courses are considered only neces- 
sary for officials, who do not attend a University during the 
day, then ought they not to be openly vocational and framed 
accordingly, and if this conclusion is reached, then could they 
not be run in conjunction with the various professional bodies 
—the Institutes of Municipal Treasurers, Accountants, of 
Municipal and County Engineers, Public Cleansing, &c., &c. ? 


To sum up, I suggest that in order to improve the recruitment 


and training of local government officials, the following steps are 
necessary : — 














(1) Compulsory system of superannuation. 

(2) The establishment of Regional Committees representative of 
local authorities and officials, and perhaps the Ministry of 
Health to settle qualifications, methods of recruitment, 7.e., 
competitive examinations, and salaries. 

(3) A grant in aid for municipal salaries. 

(4) The seconding by the Ministry of Health, Board of Education, 
Ministry of Labour, of a certain number of its young officials 
for a few years’ service in the municipalities. 

(5) The award of scholarships to officials in the local govern- 
ment service to enable them to take a full-time course at the 
University. 

(6) The readjustment of Public Administration courses so as to 

make them either one-year post-graduate courses, or longer 

evening courses to be taken in conjunction with professional 
qualifications. 








On the Report of the Departmental 

Committee on Qualifications, Re- 

cruitment, Training and Promotion 
of Local Government Officers 


By Ratpu M. F. Picken, M.B., Ch.B., B.Sc., D.P.H. 

Mansel Talbot Professor of Preventive Medicine, Welsh National Schooi 
of Medicine. Formerly Medical Officer of Health, Cardiff 
[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference, Cambridge, 
June, 1934] 

1. For one who has served local authorities for twenty-three 
years, as I have done, it is difficult to exclude from consideration any 
of the recommendations of the Committee, but I shall try to confine 
my comments to those parts of the Report which are of special interest 
to public health departments. Briefly these are the need for technical 
qualifications, the field of recruitment of technical officers, the place 
of the technical officer in relation to administration and the method 
of appointing and promoting officers. 

2. Technical Qualifications.—The relevant part of the Report is 
brief and calls for little comment. The need for such qualifications is 
accepted, and no person with experience of public health and local 
government administration can have failed to observe the increase 
of efficiency which such requirements have brought about. I per- 
sonally agree with the Committee’s recommendation that appoint- 
ments should be freely open to those who have obtained their qualifi- 
cations outside of the service, provided that their experience is other- 
wise suitable. I have been impressed with the difficulty with which 
some classes of officers are faced in obtaining technical qualifications. 
Nurses, for instance, have a period of training which lasts for three 
years at least and often longer. After passing the State Examination, 
they require to devote at least a year, without employment, to obtain- 
ing qualification as a midwife and pursuing a special course of study 
followed by examination, before they are eligible for appointment 
as health visitors. The position is a little eased for them by grants 
from the Ministry toward part of the cost of their training, and some 
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Report of the Departmental Committee 


local authorities offer a limited number of vacancies affording a 
modified salary for correspondingly modified service during the 
period of study. Again, although a Diploma in Public Health is not 
essential for every medical officer employed in a health department, 
it is for a medical officer of health. Its acquisition before entering 
the service is a costly addition to the heavy burdens of medical quali- 
fication, and departmental convenience presents difficulties in the way 
of permitting officers to pursue the necessary courses while engaged 
in the work of a health department. For these reasons, the City 
Council of Cardiff in 1926 established half-time appointments, tenable 
for one year, at half the scale salaries, for a limited number of men 
and women desiring to study for the Diploma of Public Health. I 
believe that a number of other local authorities have now adopted 
this practice. In any case, it seems to me essential that local 
authorities should put their departments at the disposal of those who, 
like medical officers, health visitors and sanitary inspectors, require 
practical experience in connection with their studies and that these 
facilities should be offered in a form which will ensure that proper 
practical instruction will be given. I know of no other direction in 
which the necessary training for such officers can be obtained. The 
examining bodies vested with the power of granting qualifications 
for various types of health officer are subject to approval by the 
Government Department concerned, and this policy might, with 
advantage, be applied to all technical qualifications for local 
government officers. 

3. The Field of Recruitment of Technical Officers—From what 
has been said in the previous paragraph, it will be clear that it is so 
difficult for some, at least, of the technical qualifications required for 
appointments in health departments to be obtained during employ- 
ment that local authorities must inevitably follow the Committee’s 
recommendation that they should not confine recruitment to their 
existing officers. There is a natural tendency to appoint as assistant 
sanitary inspectors lads who have obtained a certificate by study 
during service as clerks in a department. While accredited service 
is bound to weigh with committees and their principal officers, I think 
that undue preference of this kind does not lead to efficiency, and 
tends to discourage men with useful experience of other kinds from 
seeking qualification. 

4. The Place of the Technical Officer in Relation to Administra- 
tion.—The Report is interesting on this topic, but the discussion of 
it is rather elementary and deserves some elaboration. Most depart- 
ments of local administration exist for the application of technical 
knowledge and proficiency to the daily administration of affairs 
affecting the life of the community. It is probably for this reason 
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that the principal officers of these departments have been selected 
from among persons with technical qualifications. My own 
experience convinces me that it has worked well. We are all familiar 
with the individual of high professional attainment who lives arduous 
days, but who will not, or perhaps cannot, devote himself to problems 
of administration. Such a person is an intense individualist and, 
like the artist, has an important place in society, but not in any line 
of work which involves co-operation with, or direction of, others. 
No doubt, the professions attract a higher proportion of such studious 
or ingenious men and women than other walks of life, but I have 
not observed that they constitute a really high proportion of medical 
men or technicians. Of course, there are slackers among all sections 
of the community, men who have to be driven, and there are people 
without grip and initiative, who require constant guidance. If they 
happen to be technical officers their weakness is most manifest in 
matters of administration, because that is the aspect of their work 
which the authorities are able to understand; but their technical 
colleagues recognise the same deficiencies in their special activities, 
and these are often obvious in spite of high academic qualifications. 
I think people of this type are rather common—even among public 
representatives on national or local governing bodies. I have not 
noticed, however, that they are more common among technical 
officers than elsewhere. Such people are unfit to hold positions of 
administrative responsibility. I am afraid that, if they are technical 
officers, their failure is apt to be attributed to their technicality, 
behind which they tend to take shelter, than to their temperamental 
unfitness. Professional men and technicians are certainly tempted to 
be impatient of criticism, especially from quarters which they con- 
sider ill-informed, to be dogmatic and uncompromising. Adminis- 
trators have to learn to suffer fools—and sometimes knaves—gladly, 
and this is a hard lesson for competent officers. It is to the advantage 
of local government that they should learn it, and there is no better 
school than this service; but, on the whole, it is good for local 
government to have officers of the type who find it a hard discipline. 
Their professional pride is a safeguard against the temptation to 
weaker forms of compromise which lie in the path of every official. 
5. I have been led to these comments because there are men of 
public spirit, anxious to reform local government, who believe that 
our method of administration is wrong, that, in effect, efficiency would 
be immeasurably improved if departments were managed by officers 
whose specialty would be administration. As I understand the pro- 
posal, it would involve, in its complete and logical form, a sort of 
burgomaster in charge of all the local offices, and a lay administrator 
at the head of each of these, who might, for instance, be promoted or 
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transferred as opportunity arose from the charge of libraries, public 
parks, &c., to the control of public works, finance, education, public 
health and so on. I think the promoters of this idea have been 
misled, partly by the malign influence of bad appointments in the 
local government service, and partly by the comparative efficiency 
of our civil service. On the former point I shall have more to say 
when I come to deal with appointments. As regards the civil service, 
the comparison is not strictly valid. Technical officers in the civil 
service—at least those with professional qualifications—are largely 
engaged in the pursuit and collation of knowledge and its dissemina- 
tion, the giving of advice on technical questions and, if necessary, 
criticism of the actions of others. Broadly speaking, they have not, 
as a rule, executive functions. They have not, to anything like the 
same extent as local government officers, to apply their special know- 
ledge from day to day to individual case-problems, in intimate 
relationship with a critical public and with one eye bent upon an Act 
of Parliament. In my experience, when central government does 
encroach on this field of activity it is not as efficient as local depart- 
ments. Nevertheless, and while it would be a mistake to assume that 
the best use even now is made of professional officers in the civil 
service, it works. In local government, however, what does 
administration mean? If it means merely business management, the 
handling of correspondence and its filing, methods of ensuring that 
the staff turn up in time and do their work assiduously, in fact all 
that is covered by the term “ secretarial work ’’; and if to this all 
that requires to be added is a close scrutiny and supervision of 
expenditure, there is little to be said in preference of the technician 
as a principal officer. But administration by the head of a local 
department means far more than this. It involves the application 
of scientiflc knowledge to the practical routine work of improving 
amenities, removing the inconveniences and alleviating the sufferings 
to which the local community is exposed, and generally broadening 
the life of the people. It means the day to day supervision of techni- 
cally qualified assistants carrying out such duties. It means the trans- 
mission of the collective experience of a department engaged in such 
technical functions to those who determine policy, and, on the reverse 
side, the application of such policy to the technical operations of the 
department. I submit that these are functions of a technical officer, 
and cannot be exercised with equal efficiency by any other. The 
other system has been tried extensively in public health depart- 
ments of the United States of America and is slowly being superseded 
by one resembling our own. 

6. This matter was fully considered by the Committee. They were 
evidently impressed by the criticisms they had heard of technical 
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administrators. In their conclusions they are inclined to hedge. 
They say ‘‘ on the whole we are not prepared to say at present that 
any radical change in the existing system of appointing technically 
qualified officers to the principal positions . . . . is desirable or prac- 
ticable. We suggest, however, that the larger local authorities should 
not always take it for granted that the principal officers must neces- 
sarily be technically qualified . . . .’’ For the present, the solution of 
the problem may safely be left in that somewhat nebulous state. So 
far as medical officers of health are concerned no supersession is 
possible without considerable changes in the law, and I do not think 
that these are likely to be made. 

7. The Report does, however, rightly stress the importance of 
finding other means of securing business efficiency in departments. 
The appointment of lay administrative officers as senior, but sub- 
ordinate, officers is commended. In effect, this is an arrangement 
which is widely in force in departments, although it is only in a few 
areas that a designation has been adopted, qualifications demanded 
and a salary offered commensurate with the responsibilities of the post. 
The appointment and recognition of such officers is especially impor- 
tant in highly specialised departments like those concerned with the 
public health, libraries, engineering, &c. The principal officer requires 
to be relieved of pre-occupations with business management, an im- 
portant, although not a dominant, function of the department. For 
such appointments officers well trained in administrative methods 
are required, and they ought also to be well educated in a broader 
sense, so that they can adapt themselves to the peculiar needs of the 
department; for the problems of filing, recording, registration, and 
even of control of expenditure are not identical in all departments. 
In technical departments, especially those employing a large pro- 
fessional staff, the salary bill is heavy, and the secretarial and clerical 
side is apt to be financially starved. It is essential that authorities 
should recognise the importance of lay management and pay for it 
accordingly. I should welcome any designation for these posts 
which would describe their importance adequately, without unduly 
magnifying it, but, on the whole, I think the honourable title of 
““ secretary ’’ would serve the purpose. 

8. The Method of Appointing and Promoting Officers.—The 
Committee devoted a great deal of attention to this aspect of local 
government. Its recommendations that entry should be by examina- 
tion, that there should be an examination bar to promotion, that an 
establishment committee should take or share responsibility for all 
departmental appointments, especially of senior officers, and that a 
central advisory committee should be appointed to co-ordinate the 
activities of local authorities in this and other matters in relation to 
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staffing will receive general approval. Anything which will minimise 
a certain type of local or group influence upon appointments will be 
welcome, I am sure, to principal officers. Personally, I look upon 
examination tests as a necessary evil, devised partly to side-step the 
depravity of human nature and partly to smooth the pathway of 
puzzled selectors. Being a teacher and examiner for a variety of 
qualifications, with a good many years of experience, I am pro- 
foundly sceptical as to their worth. Given an employing authority 
and principal officers with no other interest than efficiency there is 
no machinery of selection so good as departmental trial and elimina- 
tion of the unsuitable. I know by experience that it can be made to 
work, but I know equally well its drawbacks and the obstacles to 
its general acceptance. As an alternative I have arranged from time 
to time within my own department examinations in Fnglish, arith- 
metic, shorthand, typewriting, &c., supplemented by completely 
independent mental testing by an officer trained in such methods. 
This has given excellent results; but mental tests, a limited number 
of which have been standardized for each age, could not be widely 
used without opening the door to the worst kind of abuse. At any 
rate, a local authority which has established a satisfactory system 
of examinations for its own departments should not be pressed to 
take part in a regional organisation, perpetuating all the evils of a 
purely external examination conducted by persons who know little 
of the educational history of the candidate and nothing of the exact 
conditions. under which he will have to work. 

9g. But I am most interested in the appointment of principal 
officers, because it is upon their character that the efficiency and the 
whole atmosphere of a department depends. Here I think that the 
Committee have failed to produce a scheme which touches the fringe 
of the problem. Selection by ‘‘a small joint group composed of 
members of the employing committee and of the establishment com- 
mittee ’’ is really no better than selection by the former committee 
itself or by the whole council. The plain fact is that, while members 
of council are as good judges of a man at sight as anyone else, they 
are not equipped to assess professional merit; and appointment 
purely by scrutiny of applications and testimonials, followed by 
interview, is, in any case, a shot in the dark. Although members of 
council take a keen interest in these appointments, there are some, 
at least, who would welcome assistance if they knew where to look 
for it. As it is, they are tending more and more to promote assis- 
tants, partly because they think it is the right way to encourage their 
staff and partly because it is easier to appoint the man they know 
than to select from the unknown. This practice stems that fluidity 
of service and experience that the Committee wish to foster, and I 
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know that it is a cause of some discontent in that branch of the 
service to which I was attached. 

to. A man’s and a woman’s worth is known to their professional 
colleagues throughout the country, both within and without the 
service, and to Government officials with whom their work has 
brought them into contact, yet little or no use is made of this 
reservoir of knowledge. In universities it is customary to appoint a 
selection committee for each important appointment, consisting of 
members representative of the university and others, in equal 
number, with special knowledge of the type of work which the 
appointment involves. Possibly because of the estrangement which 
has arisen between this country and the Irish Free State, insufficient 
appreciation appears to have been given here to the work of the 
Local Appointments Commission of that Dominion. This Com- 
mission, consisting of three nominated members, is charged with the 
responsibility of selecting for recommendation to the local authority 
candidates for any post requiring professional qualifications and 
experience. It works through boards of selection, consisting of tech- 
nical experts according to the nature of the appointment. I am 
informed that its work is raising the standard of local government 
in Ireland out of all recognition. It may be said that the conditions 
there called for drastic remedies, which are not necessary or desirable 
with us. I submit that, if there is a difference, it is only one of 
degree, and that radical reform in the mode of appointment of 
principal officers is one of the most urgent questions affecting local 
government at the present time. I would agree that the procedure 
favoured by our universities is better adapted to our democratic 
system of government than the method of the Irish Free State. I 
wish to emphasise that it presents no practical difficulty beyond the 
breaking down of prejudice and that, in my opinion, nothing short 
of it, or something similar in form, will promote that confidence in 
the local government service which will induce the best men of my 
own profession to continue to seek office in it. I commend to your 
consideration this problem, fundamental to recruitment, although the 
Departmental Committee has not really dealt with it. If it were 
solved I think we should hear less about the administrative incom- 
petence of technical officers. 
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66 I’ is at least open to question whether the present methods of 

recruitment are calculated to ensure that local authorities shall 
have at their disposal officers of the type needed to assist them in the 
discharge of the increasing responsibilities which Parliament is year 
by year laying upon them.’’ This serious statement was made five 
years ago by the Royal Commission on Local Government and it is 
endorsed by the Departmental Committee in its recent Report on 
Qualifications, Recruitment, Training and Promotion of Local 
Government Officers. 

It is taken for granted, and few will be found to disagree, that 
the work of local government is a far more elaborate affair than it 
was. Not merely is its scale greater; with increase of legislation the 
local authority has had forced on it functions unthought of even 
twenty years ago. Housing and Planning, Education, Roads, 
Transport, Public Utility Services, Public Assistance and Health 
represent a vast field of local administration, not to mention the 
many of lesser scope and importance. However much the adminis- 
trative functions of central government have increased of late it is 
true to say that the welfare of millions to-day is immediately 
dependent on efficient local services. 

We are now told that inquiry suggests that the best methods are 
not being used in securing the services of officers to fulfil these vital 
functions. This is surely a most serious indictment and if it is true 
action is called for urgently. 

It would appear from the recent report of the Committee over 
which Sir Henry Hadow presided that local authorities have failed 
to appreciate this shortcoming. The Associations of Local Authorities 
are ‘‘ fairly well satisfied with the present quality of officers ’’; and 
the officers’ representatives ‘‘ also appeared to be fairly content with 
the general scheme of recruitment, training and promotion.’”’ This 
makes the case even more serious from the public point of view, as 
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it implies that those most capable of remedying the matter are not 
acutely conscious of the necessity of reform or improvement. 

It is equally clear from the Report that the Committee hold in 
high esteem the body of local government officers. They are not in 
the main concerned with criticism of their efficiency or devotion, but 
they do suggest that the present system of recruitment is not cal- 
culated to maintain the best service possible. 

In the past thirty years (not to go back further) the organisation 
of life as a whole has become a much more complicated affair than 
it ever had been. The development of scientific knowledge and its 
application to human affairs, the mechanization of life, the speeding 
up of transport and communication are factors making for this greater 
complexity. Alongside, if not keeping pace with, these developments 
our educational system has grown. A far larger number of boys and 
girls continue their education into and beyond the adolescent stage. 
The educational system is far from perfect, but it is certainly 
improving. The systems of training for the professions and to some 
extent for industry and commerce are developing in extent and 
quality. The secondary school, technical and commercial colleges 
and the universities are playing a role of increasing importance in 
supplying recruits for the higher ranks of the nation’s workers. The 
educational machine is selective in that the pick of the children in 
elementary schools go on to a secondary school; of these the most 
able remain until they are about 18 years of age and take a higher 
school certificate; and of these some of the ablest proceed to a 
university. 

Whether the training given to these select upper groups is the best 
for any particular work is a question fairly to be asked. Various 
answers will be given. But whatever the answer the fact remains 
that the boys and girls with the best brains do tend not to leave 
school at sixteen. 

Here we come to the crucial point. A certain number of technical 
posts in local government services are filled only by those who have 
undergone special post-secondary training. Take for example the 
medical officer of health, the surveyor or the engineer, the architect 
or the solicitor. Each of them is professionally qualified before 
appointment. But the bulk of administrative officers are recruited 
from secondary schools at about the age of fifteen to sixteen: that 
is they may or may not possess a first school certificate or be 
matriculated. Not a few authorities accept candidates even at 
fourteen years of age. 

The argument in favour of this practice is the old one of 
catching them young. Get hold of your smart lad before his mind 
is set and if he has the right qualities of character and personality he 
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will by a process of apprenticeship learn to become a better public 
servant than schools and colleges can ever turn out. So the argument 
runs. It is an argument familiar in other spheres. The majority of 
business employers hold the same view: not a few older followers 
of the law are saying the same thing regarding their articled clerks. 
It may seem to be an old-fashioned, conservative view and there 
are many educationists who are merely impatient when they meet it. 
But it cannot be brushed aside contemptuously. 

In the first place it is absurd to suggest that our educational 
system is so well devised that it meets the needs of the community 
perfectly. But it is equally absurd to expect that it should be. 
The needs of the community have been growing and changing with 
astounding speed, and education (always starved financially) has had 
to struggle as best it might to keep up with the demand for entrants 
in the various walks of life. We are only on the fringe of the problem. 
After all it is but a short time since universal education was instituted 
in this country and only in this century did we set ourselves to 
organise a national system of secondary education. To-day, apart 
from university colleges, there are in England and Wales twelve 
universities; and of these half have received their charters in this 
century, and only three are a hundred years old. 

A very great deal of thought, consultation and experiment will 
be necessary before we can feel satisfied that our educational system 
is adapted to meet the needs of the community. Unfortunately 
impatience and lack of sympathy are too prevalent. Employers of 
all sorts get young people unfitted for the jobs for which they want 
them. Their first inclination is to blame the school, college or uni- 
versity from which they come. In their turn educationists retort that 
the employer is a dull fellow who does not know what is good for 
him. The result is that friction and asperity prevail where sympathy 
and co-operation are vitally needed. 

The fact is that the problem of training young people for the 
complicated civilisation into which we have plunged is so difficult 
that nobody knows how best to achieve this all-important duty to 
ourselves and the community of the future. If it is to be solved it 
will need the closest collaboration of educationists and those who 
employ the output of our educational system. 

One thing -however is reasonably certain, as we have already 
stated, that the ablest boys and girls tend to stay at school longest 
and to a less extent to go on to the university. Now a system of 
appointment which aims at catching recruits young is deliberately 
turning its face against the best brains of the rising generation. This 
must be wrong. The Hadow Report speaks strongly in this sense 
and states very justly “‘ that the loss to local government if authorities 
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continue to ignore the university and advanced secondary groups is 
correspondingly heavy. It is a complete contradiction to spend 
money on higher education, and to refuse employment to the boys 
and girls who profit by it.’ 

Precisely the same problem faces those educationists who are 
trying to persuade business men to recruit from the universities. 
They feel with some justification that the business employer is short- 
sighted. It is doubtless true that if a diligent boy of good intelligence 
is taken into employ by a business firm or a local authority at the 
age of sixteen and put through the mill for six years he will at the 
age of twenty-two be a useful servant. Choose a boy of similar 
qualities, keep him at school until he is eighteen, send him to a 
university until he is twenty-one, and then take him into employment. 
After a year, at the age of twenty-two, he will probably be less 
efficient in his particular job than the first lad. And to make matters 
worse, especially.in the eyes of a commercial employer, he will have 
more ambitious views regarding his status and salary. If that were 
the whole story the moral would be clear: but the story has only just 
begun. Every business and every administrative department needs 
a number of servants who will go on through youth into middle age 
as faithful and efficient routine officers; but in ever-increasing 
numbers our modern needs cry out for those who can think, who 
can face the difficult problems of this difficult age when the scale of 
operations is so different from what it was even a generation ago. 
The test of the system of training and recruitment comes, say, in ten 
years’ time. At the age of thirty-two which of your two young men is 
the better fitted to take the responsibility that must be taken in a 
dozen different ways in every commercial and administrative 
organisation. It is fairly safe to say that the man with the profounder 
basis of general knowledge, with the richer cultural background, with 
the mind more practised in the art of thinking will be the officer to 
help the captain in emergency and crisis. 

Nevertheless it would be vain to suggest that the output of the 
advanced secondary courses and the universities is perfect. Educa- 
tionists, like other people, are conservative. Naturally, when there 
is so much in our educational system worth conserving. They must 
however recognise more thoroughly than they do that their function 
is to serve the country as it is to-day and to provide the workers for 
the community of to-morrow. Our system of education is better 
than it has ever been, more flexible, varied and adaptable; but it 
needs to be improved still further to make it a more perfect instrument 
of modern civilisation. 

It is of the first importance that our secondary schools and 
a fortiori the universities should preserve the highest academic ideals 
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and practice; but at the same time they must remember that academic 
ideals are not an end in themselves. The end is the human product; 
and if schools and universities are concerned with standards apart 
from the human material which it is their high duty to prepare for 
life they are but sterile institutions. 

The problem therefore is twofold. First local authorities must 
realise that by neglecting the output of the higher secondary courses 
and the universities they are shutting out the most gifted boys from 
the administrative posts in their service. Secondly our educational 
system must face the criticisms which are made by the employing 
bodies. A particular duty lies on the universities, which are especially 
suited to provide recruits who may rise to positions of administrative 
authority and responsibility. It is incumbent upon them to take 
stock honestly and intelligently, and determine whether they are 
giving the best kinds of training to such young men. If the problem 
is solved it will only be by close collaboration between educationists 
and those who are familiar with the needs of local government. 

That a solution can be found is indicated by the example of the 
central government service. It is the established and well-known 
practice for the administrative branch of our Civil Service to be 
recruited from the universities. One means to this end is a system 
of selection through examinations conducted by the Civil Service 
Commissioners. This touches on another aspect of the Hadow Report 
which leans to the opinion that an ad hoc examination system may 
be desirable for choosing entrants into local government services. 

A further knotty question is whether the best kind of training for 
an administrative career is to be found in the curricula of existing 
university degrees or whether a special course designed for the public 
administrator is desirable. Here opinion is sharply divided; but 
argument on the point is apt to stray from the real issue. It is clear 
that the first desideratum is a first-class mind, or the nearest approach 
to that very rare commodity. Such may be found with the attach- 
ment of a first-class degree, say, in classics, mathematics or 
philosophy. On the other hand a man with a much inferior mind 
may have taken a degree of lower class in some subject such as 
economics, law or even public administration which might be regarded 
as being more closely allied in its content with the work of an 
administrator. The strong probability is that the former is the better 
recruit. But to go further and say that the nature of the university 
curriculum is of no consequence is quite illogical. Public adminis- 
tration is increasingly more complex and calls more and more for a 
special technique. It would be patently absurd to prefer a first-class 
mathematician to a third-class bachelor of medicine as one’s medical 
practitioner, or to pass over the rather poorly qualified lawyer and 
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leave it to a first-class divinity man to make your will. Public 
administration in its higher ranges calls for technical expertness and 
surely it must be of value for the entrant into the profession to have 
studied on relevant lines. This must not preclude the cultural subjects 
which make for a liberal education and thus for a supple mind. We 
do not want to see the public administrator trained as a mere tech- 
nician. The introduction of Public Administration into the univer- 
sities would be a tragedy if it led to a narrow technical course such 
as that which is given to our students training in medicine or engineer- 
ing. Even they are not full trained as doctors or engineers when 
they gain their university qualifications. Only when a man has had 
some years of post-graduate professional practice is he a really 
qualified doctor or engineer. So it is only the first stage towards 
training a public administrator that can be attained in the university 
course. However it is surely possible to make the first stage of 
greater or less usefulness, in the best and fullest sense of the term, by 
a wise or foolish choice of subjects to study. It is ridiculous to say 
that the nature of the university curriculum is of no consequence. 


This is a large problem and much thought and experiment are 
needed before it can be solved. Already valuable experience has 
been gained and it is only reasonable to expect that in the future 
the best of those who aim at entering on a career of public administra- 
tion will not merely begin by taking a university course but will take 
a course of which the content is relevant to the profession they have 
in view. 

An independent committee representative of civil servants, local 
government officers and university teachers, under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. W. H. Moberly, has recently been considering the question 
of the relationship of university teaching to the subject of Public 
Administration and it is fortunate that the publication! of its Report 
should synchronize with that of the Hadow Committee. Its appear- 
ance is evidence of the widespread concern felt in this most important 
problem of securing the highest standard of service for the public 
through local government. 


One point that is clear is that for a long time the bulk of university 
teaching will be given on the part-time method to local government 
officers who are already in their jobs; and a considerable body of 
opinion leans to the view that men who are practically familiar with 
the everyday problems of local government are better students for 
courses in Public Administration. That may well be, but if the 
history of recruitment in other professions is of any relevance there 
will be an increasing tendency for those who aim at the higher local 
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administrative posts to be trained on a system of which whole-time 
university study is the pivot. It may be also that the practical side 
will be closely correlated with the theoretical, as it is for a young man 
training in engineering, medicine, dentistry or the law. But the decay 
of the apprenticeship system is apparent in every trade and profes- 
sion: with the growth of our educational facilities it is tending 
inevitably to be replaced by institutional instruction in which practical 
and theoretical training are related and balanced. The institution may 
or may not provide the practical side itself: it may utilize the facilities 
of a hospital or a factory. It is to be expected that the universities 
will develop schemes of training which by co-operation with local 
authorities will provide not merely theoretical but practical training in 
the processes of the profession. 

This result will not be immediate and before it comes into being 
there will probably be a diffrentiation of the administrative and 
executive grades of local government officers as there is in the civil 
service. This will not come without a struggle and powerful interests 
will be ranged against any such change. One must recognise that 
such a step would be fraught with real danger of which the chief 
would be that of seeming to rob the lower grades of the chance of the 
richest rewards. This is however illusory. In the first place there 
must still be a bridge whereby merit can pass from the executive to 
the administrative grade. In certain departments there is at present 
a close professional ring round the upper posts. No clerk can hope 
by a mere process of promotion, however efficient he may be, to 
become a medical officer of health or a city engineer. And probably 
the day has gone when a clerical member of an education department 
can climb to the directorship. In certain departments it may how- 
ever still be possible for the ranker to become a general. Yet are 
those departments therefore staffed and organised more efficiently 
than the rest in which the richest reward cannot be hoped for by the 
boy who comes in at sixteen? 

This raises a further issue on which there is a diversity of opinion. 
There are those who hold that in technical departments there is no 
reason why the administrative head should be technically qualified. 
It is the view of some that whilst there must be an engineer and a 
medical officer of health in charge of the technical side of the work it 
would be more economical not to occupy his time with organisation 
but to put a pure administrator in charge of the department. The 
relations of the two would be difficult, but not impossible, to define. 
Similarly there is a growing opinion that there is no inherent necessity 
that a town clerk should be a lawyer. It was clearly advantageous 
in earlier days, but now that a town clerk’s duties have become so 
largely administrative it might be better to choose him for his 
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capacity in that field and give him a staff which includes such legal 
advisers as he needs. 

There can be no doubt that in course of time, later if not sooner, 
the method of recruitment will become more selective and there will 
be an intake from different stages of the educational system. This is 
bound to lead to a new system of grading in the services. 

It need not be feared that such a process will be unfair or 
undemocratic. Democracy demands a recognition of differences and 
grading, but the grading must be based on worth and not on social 
accident. As our educational system is extended so is there an 
extension of opportunities for the development of talent. A wise 
and efficient system of managing the affairs of the nation, whether 
in commerce, the professions, the civil service or local government, 
must be based on the principle of recruiting the best men and women, 
with the most highly trained capacity, for its posts of leadership. 
How to do that is the vital problem and the Hadow Report is a 
valuable commentary on the present system and a helpful guide along 
the path to reform. Local government officers, members of public 
authorities, and even more especially the public at large will do 
wisely to study the Report and resolve to take. the problem in hand 
without delay. 
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Hadow Report 


By Nort B. Rupp, MA. 
Town Clerk of Norwich 


[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference, Cambridge, 
June, 1934] 

i hae Hadow Report on the Qualifications, Recruitment, Training 
and Promotion of Local Government Officers is a report which 

should be carefully studied by members of local authorities and local 

government officials. Its range is very comprehensive and in making 

some observations on the Report it is not possible to deal with all the 

points mentioned therein. 


Establishment Committees 

It appears to me that one of the most important recommendations 
is that dealing with the appointment of an Establishment Committee 
in every local authority. In this connection the Report does not 
state whether the proposed committee is to be concerned with the 
staff to the exclusion of other committees of the council, or whether 
it is to be mainly a co-ordinating committee receiving recommenda- 
tions from other committees. Perhaps this point was deliberately 
left in the air, but my view is that it is not practical under the existing 
local government system for an Establishment Committee to deal with 
staff on the basis that the employing committees have no voice in the 
matter at all. When a committee of the council is carrying out certain 
work on behalf of the council such committee will not be prepared 
to hand over to another committee of the council the selection and 
control of the staff which is responsible to them for such work. I 
think myself that a central committee is essential for staff matters, 
and in my City such a committee has been in existence for the last 
II years, but this committee is in the main a co-ordinating committee 
dealing with recommendations from the employing committees, and 
the employing committees are not required to surrender their control 
over the staff concerned with their work. Differences do, of course, 
arise from time to time between the Establishment Committee and 
the employing committees, but these are settled by discussion with 
the Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of the employing committees, or, 
if necessary, by reference of the question to the General Purposes 
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Committee which is a committee of the whole council. The Establish- 
ment Committee serves a useful purpose, as, apart from the ordinary 
questions of appointments and salaries of the staff which are the 
subject of recommendations from employing committees, other 
questions are considered either on the initiation of the Committee or 
on reference from other committees of the council. Matters of this 
nature considered recently include :— 

Scale of allowances—motor cars, &c. 

Pupils to Chief Officers. 

Publicity as regards salary and promotion. 

Overtime payments. 

Retirement of female employees on marriage. 

Medical examination of employees after 12 weeks’ continuous 

absence. 

Co-ordination of architectural work. 

The advantage-of a central committee is also emphasised by the 
fact that it renders possible the establishment of a Joint Staff Advisory 
Committee composed partly of members of the central committee and 
partly of members of the staff. This enables the staff to meet the 
members of the local authority in a frank discussion of such matters 
as scales of salaries, consolidation of salaries, and the recommenda- 
tions of the Hadow Report. 

In my view it is better that all questions affecting staff should be 
considered by the Establishment Committee, even if in a good many 
cases the consideration may be a formality. If general directions are 
given to employing committees and they deal with matters on their 
own there is a danger that some important point of principle affecting 
the staff as a whole may be missed and the effect is that full 
co-ordination is not achieved. Co-ordination also does involve some 
measure of control, as without it recommendations would become a 
formality and each committee would act according to their own views. 
Much, however, can be done by tactful persuasion in getting 
employing committees to take a broad view of matters affecting the 
staff as a whole, particularly if the Establishment Committee are 
disposed to give careful consideration to the employing committees’ 
aspect of the matter. 

With regard to the questions which the Hadow Report suggest 
should be referred to the Establishment Committee, I would make 
the following observations : — 

1. The organisation of recruitment. I am not clear as to 
whether it is suggested that the Establishment Committee should 
consider the authority’s requirements for staff over a period. If so 
these are frequently related to legislation and it is not possible to say 
what the requirements are until the legislation is in force and the local 
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authorities are required to administer it. I think the staff require- 
ments arising out of legislation are best considered by the committee 
which has to carry out the work. If the annual requirements of local 
authorities in the matter of staff were more or less constant it would 
be possible to ask the employing committees as to the staff required 
during the year. Apart from legislation, however, no one can say 
what vacancies are likely to arise through officers leaving to take 
posts elsewhere. Without further explanation I do not appreciate 
what is intended under this heading. 

2. Appointment of Officers. I do not see the necessity for 
reporting all appointments to the council, and this is only necessary 
in the case of senior officers or in the case of appointments arising out 
of a change of policy. While I think the proposed terms of appoint- 
ment should be submitted to the Establishment Committee, I think 
the actual selection should be made by the employing committee. For 
instance the appointment of a Water Engineer is best dealt with by 
the committee responsible for and conversant with the requirements 
of the water undertaking. The Establishment Committee is only 
concerned with the terms of appointment and the relationship between 
the terms and those of other principal officers of the authority. 

3. Training. The committee might take some action under this 
heading although members of local authorities are not very interested 
in the training of their officers. Of course systematic training is 
carried out by the various professional societies but it is assumed the 
training referred to here is the training of non-technical officers. 

4. The other matters suggested as subjects for the Establishment 
Committee, namely, arrangement of transfers, periodical review of 
staff, promotions, grading, salary scales, superannuation, probation 
and discipline are mostly matters which would normally be dealt 
with by this committee. 


Qualifications of Principal Officers 

Another question of importance referred to in the Report is the 
qualifications of principal officers. It is quite true that administrative 
ability is of prime importance in a principal officer, but I am afraid 
the Departmental Committee have selected the Clerk as the officer 
not requiring technical qualifications because they consider it is the 
easiest case to argue. In point of fact administrative ability is just 
as essential, if not more essential, in the case of an officer who is 
responsible for expenditure than one who is not. The Committee 
say with regard to the Clerk that “‘ insistence on a legal qualification 
has the disadvantage that it excludes from the principal positions in 
local government persons of high administrative ability whose 
experience has been gained in other work.’’ It would be rather 
interesting to know what the Committee had in mind when they were 
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talking of experience in other work and where the persons of high 
administrative ability are to be found. Dr. Robson in his very 
interesting book on the Development of Local Government suggests 
that the general manager of a railway might be appointed as town 
clerk, but I hardly think it is realised that to be a town clerk one 
must have had experience of local government work. Personally I 
think a railway manager would be just as much at sea in carrying 
out a town clerk’s duties as a town clerk would be in acting as a 
railway manager. I cannot believe this is a serious suggestion unless 
it is imagined that a town clerk’s position is so simple that it requires 
neither experience nor training. It is not essential by law for a 
town clerk to be a solicitor, but the fact remains that solicitors are 
almost invariably appointed. One reason is that the town clerk is 
responsible for all the legal work of the council although he may not 
carry it out personally. Ifa town clerk were not a solicitor it would 
mean employing a person of this profession to be responsible for the 
legal work and the salary would have to be commensurate with the 
responsibility. The paragraph in the Report relating to other prin- 
cipal officers expresses the view that ‘‘ well qualified professional and 
technical officers of high standing should be employed, and we doubt 
whether authorities could in practice afford to pay two sufficiently 
good salaries in each department.’’ But this doubt does not seem to 
exist with regard to the clerk, and if the Committee imagine that the 
responsibility for the legal work and staff can be undertaken by a 
person at a moderate salary I do not think they quite appreciate the 
responsibility involved, particularly in the case of any large local 
authority. 

Apart from the problem of the responsibility for the legal work, 
which I agree is not insuperable, there is the question of the qualifica- 
tions for the position of town clerk. A legal qualification does at 
least provide a standard. Clerks to urban and rural district councils 
have (and clerks to guardians had) no particular standard in the sense 
that any particular professional qualification is usually required, and 
while the holders of these offices are highly respected for the work 
they carry on, I do not think it would be suggested that they have 
the same status as a town clerk. If there is to be no legal qualification 
for a town clerk then some other qualification is necessary and it 
should be something more than an educational one. 

Assuming that the qualification is settled, it is necessary to consider 
how a future occupant of a town clerk’s position should be trained. 
It would be quite impossible to thrust a person into the office of a 
town clerk without any previous training. At the present time in 
the larger boroughs there is invariably a deputy town clerk and 
assistant solicitors who are training to be town clerks, and presumably 
the Departmental Committee regard that training as unsuitable. It 
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is not very clear, however, what are to be the stages to a town 
clerkship under the proposed method. Would the procedure be 
similar to that of district councils? Is it suggested that a committee 
clerk, for instance, should be appointed town clerk without serving 
in any intermediate grade? I think this is an important consideration. 
Control of staff is of course an important factor in any training, 
particularly if the nature of the control involves the delegation of 
duties. A principal officer who tries to do everything himself and has 
not the facility of getting others to work loyally under his supervision 
is not likely to be a successful administrator. The present system does 
at any rate provide for recruitment from persons who are accustomed 
to control staff. The only logical outcome of the Departmental Com- 
mittee’s observations is for duplicate responsible positions to be 
created in each department, and this means additional cost. Apart 
from the cost it is difficult to see how it could be justified on the 
basis of the amount of responsible work required to be done. If the 
purely clerical work is separated from that of the administrative type, 
as it should be, I think there is some scope for better paid posts for 
non-technical officers, and committee clerks for instance are by no 
means overpaid having regard to the responsibile work they do or 
should do. But the combination of administrative and professional 
duties at a certain stage of the officers’ career limits a development of 
this nature to any great extent. 


Recruitment 

This leads me to another question raised by the Departmental 
Committee, namely, the age at which officers should be recruited. 
It is suggested that recruitment should be approximately at the ages 
of 16, 18 and 22 so as to comprise school certificate, higher certificate 
and university degree candidates. -I think this is a sound proposal 
as it gives an opportunity to different grades of education, and the 
two latter are largely excluded under present conditions. This is 
particularly noticeable on the accountancy side, and it would be 
interesting to know how many treasurers or accountants entered the 
profession at the university age. Of course it by no means follows 
that the two latter grades are more able or will be more successful 
than the first mentioned grade, but I think they should have an 
equal opportunity and not be excluded. But it is quite certain that 
if the best of the higher certificate and university candidates are to 
be encouraged to enter the service the prospects must be made more 
attractive both financially and otherwise. The reference by the Royal 
Commission on Local Government to the discussion of salaries in 
public indicates one factor which is detrimental. Another is the dislike 
of having to work for committees, but as this is an inherent part of 
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the local government system it is a factor which must be accepted. 
In any case councils vary in their outlook and administration, and 
difficulties in dealing with committees are often due to the fault of 
the official and not of the committee. Generally speaking an efficient 
official should be certain of reasonable and fair treatment at the hands 
of a committee, and although I have no experience I should imagine 
that even boards of directors could be quite unreasonable. 


Miscellanea 

There are other points in the Report but it is not possible to deal 
with them all. I might, however, mention the somewhat thorny 
question of articled pupils. Personally I see no objection to taking 
pupils without fees, but it must be borne in mind that the terms of 
appointment of many chief officials provide for the retention of fees 
by them. If this privilege is to be removed then some recompense 
should be given in the matter of salary. The usual practice in many 
professions is for fees to be paid for articles, and the Departmental 
Committee are in favour of professional persons coming into the 
service from outside who have of course already paid fees for articles. 
This attitude seems a little inconsistent. 

The Departmental Committee also recommend that the selection 
of the pupil should be subject to the authority’s approval, but I am 
somewhat doubtful as to whether a proposal of this nature will not 
lead to undesirable pressure in some cases. In fact the Committee 
themselves rather suggest this is so with regard to applicants for 
positions under local authorities. Also it is questionable how far 
committees are qualified to judge of the fitness of a person for a 
particular profession. The local authority have control over the 
recruitment of their staff and a pupil is not in the service of the local 
authority. Ifa pupil applies for a position in due course the local 
authority need not appoint him. In fact I think it is undesirable for 
a pupil to take service with a local authority of the place where he 
has served his articles. 

One of the most important considerations arising from any 
reorganisation of the Local Government Service is the varying sizes 
of the authorities. Until the time arrives, if it ever does arrive, when 
local authorities are more nearly equal in sizes and functions any 
common policy with regard to the Service is unlikely. No one would 
suggest that any organisation is so satisfactory that it cannot be 
improved and constructive criticism is a good thing, but the facts 
must be borne in mind. It may be of course that the tendency will 
be towards larger areas of administration, although in my experience 
joint boards composed of representatives of various local authorities 
are not entirely satisfactory, and I am doubtful whether there will be 
much development in that direction. 
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The University Graduate in the 
Local Government Service 


By HERMAN FIneR, D.Sc. (Econ.), Lond. 
Reader in Public Administration, University of London. 


[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference, Cambridge, 
June, 1934] 
T° following are the main contributions of the Departmental 
Committee on the Recruitment of Local Government Officials 
to the problem of University Graduates and the local government 
service :— 

(x) ‘‘ It seems to us that in the local government service, as in the 
Civil Service, the system of recruitment ought to be adjusted to the 
educational system of the country, and that local authorities should 
draw regularly on each of the recognised educational classes above 
the minimum age we recommend—on the advanced secondary group 
and on the university group .... By failing to do so, authorities 
are practically excluding from their service some of the ablest men 
and women in the country, and in view of the nature and extent of 
their responsibilities they cannot afford thus to narrow the field of 
recruitment. A large proportion of the ablest children continue their 
education beyond the age of sixteen, especially in these days of 
numerous scholarships and maintenance grants, and the loss to local 
government if authorities continue to ignore the university and 
advanced secondary groups is correspondingly heavy. It is a com- 
plete contradiction to spend money on higher education, and to refuse 
employment to the boys and girls who profit by it . . . . Moreover, 
it cannot be seriously suggested that additional education between the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen, or later at the university, is not valuable 
in the office of a local authority ... .” 

(2) ‘‘ We are in this dilemma. Either the entire educational 
system of the country is mistaken, or local authorities ought to be 
drawing systematically on the universities.”’ 

(3) ‘‘ Nor is it solely a question of natural ability. The value of 
the university education as a preparation for administrative work 
cannot be denied. Advanced study supplies a background of know- 
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ledge, develops powers of judgment, accustoms the student to 
handling documentary material, trains him in the presentation of 
cases. These are all necessary qualities in a public office, and make 
an excellent foundation on which to build the practice of administra- 
tion. This has for many years been recognised in the Civil Service, 
and the bulk of their higher administrative staff is drawn from the 
universities. It is significant also that large business undertakings 
are taking graduates on to their ordinary staff.’’ 

(4) ‘‘ We suggest that the case for bringing graduates into the 
local government service is so strong that the practical difficulties 
must be overcome ... . the larger authorities, employing some 
hundreds of officers, should in fact have no difficulty in placing a 
small number of untrained graduates.”’ 

(5) ‘‘ We recommend that the larger local authorities should make 
arrangements for introducing graduates with no technical qualifica- 
tions into the ordinary staff of the office. We think it neither neces- 
sary nor desirable that they should be placed on a privileged 
grade. They must, however, have a reasonable opportunity of rising 
to the highest positions if they prove suitable. In due course it must 
be made possible for men and women of proved ability to sit for any 
technical examination necessary for promotion. The initial salary 
is also a problem. Authorities will have to pay for the qualification 
as a graduate, notwithstanding that it is not a technical qualification. 
This will be a matter for adjustment, regard being had to the salaries 
paid in comparable employments. 

“It may be argued that the introduction of graduates must 
diminish the chances of promotion for younger entrants. We agree. 
Our whole argument is that graduates if well selected will justify 
their right to promotion. But we cannot think this any reason for 
their exclusion. Here again systematic arrangements are required; 
and the proportion of graduate entrants to any one local authority 
must be carefully regulated in order that the opportunities for other 
officers are not unreasonably blocked. We wish further to make it 
clear that we do not suggest any preferential treatment for graduates, 
or that a proportion of the higher posts shall be reserved for them. 
Once in the service advancement must depend on proved practical 
ability in the actual performance of work, at whatever stage the 
officer has entered.’’ 

These are the main points made by the Departmental Committee. 
On the whole I am in agreement with them, and I may claim that in 
the past few years I have contributed towards the examination and 
solution of this problem. And yet I feel that the propositions of the 
Committee lack a firmness of touch. It may be that the members were 
not in spontaneous agreement; or that, in view of the forbidding 
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attitude of the representatives of the local authorities and the associa~ 
tions of officials, they felt it politic to speak mildly. It is also possible 
that their conviction was not very profound; that they were doubtful 
of their own theses, suspended between a recognition of the hard 
realities of the local government service and a desire to find openings 
for university products and to vindicate the value of a university 
education—see, for example, paragraphs (2 ) and (3) quoted above. 
Whatever the cause, and it is not merely in the drafting, there is 
lacking in the Report a sense of the harshness of reality itself. This 
is principally shown in the lack of a clear firm analysis of the proposed 
situations and their specific duties in which university graduates would 
render especially good service. However, the extent of my agreement 
and disagreement with the Report will be seen better from the 
paragraphs that follow. 

I start out from the proposition that university graduates have 
no inherent claim to anything, whether on the grounds of their natural 
ability or what they have learnt in their three or four years at the 
university. Whether they shall receive any consideration for a local 
government position must depend entirely on their specific fitness, 
immediately or in a not too distant future, for it. Each man, in other 
words, has to prove his own individual claim to the job he seeks, 
up to the hilt. Local government jobs are not school prizes to be 
given and received in an atmosphere of general good feeling: they 
are specific jobs to be done for the community. They are, in any 
case, paid for, not by the university which may be happy to see its 
graduates provided for, but by the community, whose interest it is, 
quite properly and before all else, to secure the best possible return 
in relation to the money it is called upon by its council to spend. 
Just as recent critics quite properly deny the inherent right of the 
technical chief of a department to be its administrative chief, on the 
ground that technical qualifications are not necessarily the index to 
administrative capacity, so might we begin with the possibility 
that the university graduate may be more useful than any other 
candidate; but that possibility is only a possibility, to be closely 
examined in each specific case in relation to the job and all the other 
competitors for it. It is particularly weak, when educational theory 
and social philosophy are more and more recognising the non-voca- 
tional motives in continued and university education, to use the old 
argument about the correlation of the educational system and the 
public services, in so emphatic a fashion as in paragraph (2) as a way 
to open the road to a job. The first thing is administrative capacity— 
or its authentic promise—existent and proven. This is the burden of 
all I have to say, for the question is not whether we ought to provide 
outlets for university men, not whether the educational system of this 
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country is flattered or not by the proportion of its products in the 
public service, but whether, in actual fact, the men can do the work 
society needs. This, I think, should have been put much more 
strongly than the Committee put it. It should have been the point of 
departure. The first duty of an Inquiry or a Royal Commission is 
to state the results of analysis in all their starkness; the business of 
compromise between policies is the affair of the interests concerned 
or the Government. 

Our principle might have been their point of departure if they had 
remembered two things. It is possible to induce into the public ser- 
vices people who are too highly educated for their jobs, with a very 
great loss to private enterprise (which is also of importance to our 
national wealth), and with the effect of great discouragement and 
unhappiness to them in after years. There are many examples in the 
Executive and Clerical Grades of the Civil Service. 

Secondly, considerable regard must be had for those who begin 
in the lower ranks. We cannot exactly measure the effects of their 
disappointment at being excluded from the top ranks, or at finding 
that though they have the ability to cope with their job as a result of 
years of practice and part-time study, an a priori value has been 
attached to the qualifications of other entrants. -But there might be a 
discouragement to enter the service; to make of it, once entered, a life 
career; and to take all the steps, by hard work in and out of the 
office, to fit one’s self for promotion. This consideration has not 
been absent from the calculations of the central Civil Service, and in 
fact, more and more opportunities have been given, quite rightly, 
for promotions from the lower ranks into the Administrative Grade of 
the Service. And I think it is generally held that in a “ closed ”’ 
non-competitive industry, like the public services, one should provide 
more of these opportunities of promotion than in private industry—a 
greater number than are technically necessary in a narrow view of 
the duties of the service, in order to provide the stimulus of hope, 
and therefore to keep the middle ranks fresh, aspiring, ambitious, 
striving and creative. 

Now let us descend to some particulars. 

It is obvious, as the Report remarks, that the number of places 
available for graduates must in the best of cases be small. I suppose 
that it is not to be expected that authorities with a population of 
under 50,000 have any room for a graduate—that leaves about 200 
authorities. I suppose that if all the 200 decided to have graduates, 
giving an actual average of one graduate per authority, this would be 
as much as could be expected. In the beginning these opportunities 
would be treasure trove for the university men, with unlimited oppor- 
tunities for employment! But once the system was in working order, 
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how many vacancies per year could be expected? The central Civil 
Service with an administrative grade of about 1,200 calls for an 
annual recruitment by examination of 12, that is, about one per 
hundred. It certainly does not look as though, in the nature of 
things, the university graduate can expect a golden future. 

It must be remembered, also, that technical officers are not without 
administrative capacity. There is no law of nature which deprives a 
technical officer of administrative qualities with the same fatality as a 
university education seems in the opinion of some thinkers to 
guarantee it. Such officers will be the necessary competitors for the 
vacancies mentioned above. 

The university graduate may promise a greater efficiency than 
his competitors from inside and outside the service, but if his status 
requires a larger salary the extra amount may not be worth his extra 
quality. 

All this discounts the probability that a great new field of 
opportunity awaits the graduate, and that the local authorities have 
hitherto missed something of priceless worth. Now, three arguments 
in particular, have in my opinion, I will not say misled, but distorted 
the perspective of, the advocates of the university graduate in local 
government. 

There is a vague notion that somewhere on the Continent the 
university graduate is given a greater welcome in the local govern- 
ment service. It is true that more university graduates go into the 
local services abroad than in England, but it is mainly due to the fact 
that Continental legal education and examinations are university 
affairs, and not the business of the Inns of Court. Hence, when the 
Continental local authority wants recruits, say, in the position 
equivalent to that of Town or County Clerk, it turns not as we do, to 
solicitors or barristers, but to their equivalents, the men who have 
graduated in law. There is one important difference, of course, and 
that is that the Continental law degree is a degree in jurisprudence as 
well as in the bare substance of the law, and jurisprudence, especially 
when taught by the right type of teacher, is a mental training of the 
very best kind as a preparation for the work of administration. Those 
who have, in this country, strongly advocated the recruitment of 
university graduates have not seldom shown themselves to be intem- 
perate critics of the selection of Town and County Clerks from the 
ranks of the law. Would their criticism be modified if law teaching 
were transferred from the present professional bodies to the univer- 
sities, when lawyers would necessarily possess a university degree? 
The important thing, of course, is that the appointments committee 
should keep its eye on the potential administrator, whether he has 
a legal training, a technical training, or comes from the university 
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with a degree in Botany, Greek Literature, Mathematics, or 
Economics and Political Science. 

The second argument is that business-firms recruit graduates 
This is true. But a good many of them enter, surely, as statistical 
and economic advisers. Others enter not so much because their 
superior capacities are evident, as because there are social or family 
connections which furnish them with the opportunity and employers 
with the obligation. And, then, the important thing about private busi- 
ness is that there is not so much reluctance in asking a man to resign if 
his university promise is not fulfilled in the course of his work. The 
business is in competition with others, and it will be severely on the 
track of anybody who lets it down; and if, for social or personal 
reasons, it is not ruthless, then the owners of the firm get less profits 
than they might otherwise do. If they wish, they can afford the 
luxury of retaining a pleasant clubbable fellow who is incompetent 
compared with the standard of living he expects—but then they will 
be spending their own money. In the public services it is other 
people’s money which is being spent, and it ought not to be spent 
except for full value received. I really think that before using the 
argument that business is taking graduates into its service the public 
which reads government reports should have been provided with a 
much more careful analysis of the experience, and a survey of the 
detailed evidence. 

Thirdly, the practice of the Civil Service is paraded at length, 
which was to be expected. But are the heads of the Civil Service 
themselves satisfied with the system first projected by Macaulay? 
One Permanent Secretary after another came before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Civil Service and admitted in evidence that for his 
department, the work of which was involved rather more than that 
of other departments, something more than the fresh, eager young 
mind from the university was required. If possible the entrant should 
have had some experience elsewhere! I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood; I hope it will not be believed that I am in favour of filling 
the administrative grade merely or mainly by promotion. But I am 
anxious to suggest that any uncritical faith in the rich and inherent 
qualities of the graduate qua graduate is misplaced: I have for many 
years been a university teacher. 

Moreover, I should be very severe in my scrutiny of the testi- 
monials presented by the candidate. Teachers are not as severe with 
their students as employers have the right to be in their choice of 
servants. I would, as a member of a local government appointments 
committee, treat the tutor’s reports with respect—and reserve; tutors, 
to their honour, are sometimes promiscuously kind. If the candidate 
came from the Civil Service Commission, I would disregard the marks 
given for the viva voce and undertake my own viva, with my mind 
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directed to the special type of work and personal contacts charac- 
teristic of my local authority. Finally, I should examine very care- 
fully the appropriateness of the subjects taken in the university or 
Civil Service examination—they can be and are often very remote 
from the administrative work of a local authority. They often fit 
men to be perfect scholars in a narrow field to be tilled in a corner of 
a library secluded from mankind, except for the shadows thereof in 
books and manuscripts—‘‘ the world forgetting by the world forgot.’’ 
But administration is the management of men, it is action, it is presence 
of mind, it is prompt resourcefulness. We have all been a little too 
easy in our belief that the Civil Service method is sufficiently near 
to the ideal, in its doctrine that those who competitviely excel their 
fellows have the intellectual power to acquire the technique once they 
are in their job, and the moral qualities, also, necessary to put it into 
practice (for that was Macaulay’s argument). What, after all, did 
Government do, in the time of the Macaulay-Trevelyan Reforms, now 
nearly a century ago? 

Allowing for these points I should say that all vacancies should 
be open to everybody. The local authorities will not be doing justice 
to their electors unless they take steps in good time to notify whatever 
central authority is created that there ave vacancies in the higher 
ranks. I would let university graduates compete for any vacancy, 
even the office boy’s if they wished to do so. It would be a good 
stimulus to those already employed and hoping for promotion— 
they would know that the job would not be theirs merely by default 
and seniority. But I would have no prejudice in favour of the uni- 
versity man. I should want decisive evidence that he was going 
to be worth his money, not as an educated man, but in the job which 
required filling. The State is rapidly becoming a nation-wide busi- 
ness; and, as its servants it needs men of business. Any promising 
youngsters already in the service ought to be helped by the authority 
to become a universty graduate, of course. I would not offer as a 
starting salary to the university graduate anything over that which 
would be given to a youth reaching the situation by promotion; but 
I would give generous increments after a severe probation had shown 
that the recruit was worth them in terms of his productivity. The 
probation should be very severe. The established graduate should 
be given the opportunity to acquire any technical qualifications 
necessary to his advancement and service. 

The general conclusion, then, is, open all the jobs in the service 
to all the graduates, without prejudice in their favour or against them; 
but in their selection let them face the full competition of those already 
in the service, the test being the candidate’s specific capacity for 
doing a specific job. 
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By W. D. SHARP 


[Paper first read to the Sheffield Group of the Institute, and to be 
discussed at the Summer Conference, Cambridge, June, 1934] 


| SHOULD like to take as the text of my sermon a few words from 
Mr. Baldwin’s address to this Institute last October: 

The permanent problem remains. How are you to surmount 
the drawbacks of security, routine, and a pension by devices 
which act as incentives . . .; how send fresh currents of energy 
circulating through the administrative body from the central 
power-house of public opinion ? 

To put the problem in another way: how can the worker be 
induced to give of his best to the organisation of which he forms part, 
under the conditions of security and routine? There is another side 
to this problem, namely, how can the worker get satisfaction out of 
his work under such conditions? It is certainly a big assumption to 
suppose that the efficiency and the satisfaction of the workers always 
go together: but I am optimistic enough to believe that in the long 
run they do; and when in the short run they seem to be inconsistent, 
I should prefer satisfaction to efficiency. 

You will notice that Mr. Baldwin refers to security and routine as 
drawbacks; and there is no doubt that under such conditions the 
traditional incentives operate less strongly. How far are these con- 
ditions peculiar to the Civil Service? Routine is an inevitable feature 
of large organisations, and I am not at all sure that there is more 
routine work in the Civil Service than in other large-scale units. But 
there is certainly more security, and there is less scope therefore for 
those two main motives which are supposed to actuate the old indus- 
trial system—namely, the hope of gain and the fear of loss. But I 
suggest that these motives were never so all-sufficient as is commonly 
supposed. Was it purely the desire for profit that inspired Lever, 
Lipton and Pierpont Morgan? Was it not just as much a sort of self- 
assertion, a longing for power, and sometimes even a wish to pull off 
a particular transaction—almost art for art’s sake? If we turn to the 
commercial traveller, paid wholly or partly on a commission basis, 
it is doubtful whether the commission alone is a sufficient incentive 
to good salesmanship; a man must have some belief in the virtue 
of the goods he sells. Many things combine to make the profit motive 
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less potent in the modern world. Fortunes may yet be made by the 
discovery and exploitation of new demands (though the incentive to 
build up fortunes is greatly weakened by sur-tax and death duties) ; 
but the social conscience will no longer allow the primary products 
to be at the mercy of unregulated profit-making. It is likely also 
that as industry groups itself in large units, the producer will succeed 
increasingly in controlling his own distribution, and there will be less 
and less scope for the middle-man’s commissions. 

I wish we could feel equally sure that the motive of fear is passing. 
Fear certainly does not make for contentment, and it frequently fails 
to make for efficiency. When workers may lose their jobs at the 
caprice of their chiefs, or through a shortage of demand over which 
the workers have no control, or through a change of policy on the 
part of the management, the general policy of insecurity must needs 
make for bad work. But it would be quite possible, and is no doubt 
fairly common, to harness the fear-motive to efficiency, provided it 
is made clear that the worker’s chance of keeping his job depends on 
efficiency alone, and provided that efficiency can be objectively 
measured. It would be specially easy to adopt such a policy at the 
present time when there is an enormous labour market to draw upon, 
and the craftsmanship that is based on long specialised experience is 
losing its former value. 

And yet the tendency seems to be, especially in trades which are 
sheltered from competition and where the demand for the service or 
product is more or less constant, to provide security for the workers, 
even at some possible cost of efficiency. The banks and the insurance 
companies are good examples. No firm which has gained a reputa- 
tion of providing security for its workers and bases its recruitment on 
that reputation, can lightly afford to throw that reputation away. 

This brings me back to the Civil Service. You will not need to be 
convinced that there is very little scope for the profit-motive in the 
Civil Service; nor throughout the greater part of the Civil Service, 
the established classes, is there much scope for the motive of fear. 
The Civil Servant’s security of tenure rests on custom and not on 
contract, and it is conceivable, therefore, that at some future time the 
fear-motive might be introduced. It is hardly likely; for the efficiency 
of a great part of the work in the Civil Service cannot be objectively 
measured, and without such objective measurement fear is not an 
instrument of efficiency, but quite the reverse. In mechanical work 
greater output may no doubt be obtained through the motive of fear; 
but anything in the nature of thoughtful work is bound to suffer 
from it. 

What incentive remains? There is first and foremost the tradition 
of honest work for its own sake, that sheer force of habit that makes 
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a man do good work because he hates to do bad work. This tradition 
is, of course, no monopoly of the public services, but it is surely not 
boastful to claim that it is reasonably well developed there. The 
recruit who has been to a university has probably gained the tradition 
even before he enters the service; he gets a definite satisfaction from 
solving an intricate problem of mathematics, or from finding the right 
turn of phrase for rendering into Greek a passage of Burke. When 
he enters the service, he finds plenty of problems around him, and 
gets the same sense of mental satisfaction from solving them. He has 
also the additional incentive that comes from the fact that he is dealing 
with work that can be described, with just a touch of complacency, 
as being of national importance. 

Thus we have definite incentives to industry and zeal, and those 
pedestrian but valuable qualities are fortunately common in the public 
services. Our problem is how to keep these incentives alive in the 
midst of dullness and monotony, and how to direct them to the right 
ends. 

I will not speak of work that is wholly monotonous and uninterest- 
ing. Such jobs probably exist in the Civil Service, but they are 
fortunately not very common; and many people who would describe 
their work in that way are really describing their own state of mind. 
But even interesting work contains elements of drudgery: most 
of us entered the Civil Service by examination, and became used 
to such elements as necessary steps in the acquisition of worth-while 
knowledge or the solution of worth-while problems. A certain amount 
of drudgery need not destroy our incentive, provided we recognise the 
end to which it is directed, and can identify ourselves with that end. 

There comes the rub. A brilliant university scholar may become 
an indifferent civil servant through failure to recognise what the new 
problems are and under what conditions he has to handle them. 
Even though he has acquired special powers of assimilation, he is 
often hindered by insufficient training from properly understanding 
the work and technique of his department. He may retain the out- 
look of an amateur; and there is little room nowadays for the amateur 
in administration. And even though he understands the subject- 
matter of his work, he may still handle it in a way which, without 
disrespect, may be called academic. The problems with which he 
dealt at the university were for the most part clearly presented to him, 
and their solution usually required hard intellectual effort. The 
problems that arise in administration are often not clearly presented : 
a man may read the papers assiduously from the bottom file to the top 
and not discover what the problem is; he may even come to the 
conclusion that the only problem is, how to dispose of the registered 
papers, and in course of time he finds several easy ways of solving that 
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problem. He will get very little intellectual satisfaction from the 
solution. The object of thought at the university is truth; the object 
of thought in the service is action. The difference is excellently 
brought out by Professor Gray in a paper read before this Institute 
in 1929; after experience as a civil servant and a professor, he writes: 
‘‘ The scholarly civil servant will not necessarily be a successful civil 
servant; indeed, I would rather say that the presumption was the 
other way round.”’ 

I have talked possibly at undue length about the university entrant. 
From the point of view of incentive he enters the service with some 
advantages over his fellows, but with the disadvantage that his 
““ native hue of resolution ’”’ is more likely to be “‘ sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thoughi.’’ If we consider the man who entered the 
service in its lower grades, logic would lead us to suppose that the 
incentive of work for work’s sake, being the less firmly established, 
would be the more quickly lost, especially in the conditions of com- 
parative monotony in which he often has to work. But abstract logic, 
that makes no allowance for the tricks of human personality, is an 
unsafe guide in these matters. The new entrant may have luck in 
being given responsible work quickly; or even without such luck he 
may be saved by some quality of faith and hope within himself, or 
by the influence of some chance companionship. The influence of 
friendship as an element in public administration can hardly be 
exaggerated; if you will pardon a personal note, I myself owe more 
than I can say to the influence of one of whom all who knew him 
speak with reverence. I refer to the late John Lee, Controller of the 
Central Telegraph Office and one of the founders of this Institute, 
who started work as a telegraphist. 

So far we have discussed the civil servant in the early stage of 
his career: let us now consider his later progress. We will assume 
that he gets his increments one by one. He may find that promotion 
is far distant, but he gets the impression that it goes by seniority, and 
that if he only deals faithfully with his papers and avoids all heinous 
offences, promotion will come to him in his turn. In most cases his 
expectation is realized. I will not say that under such a system he 
becomes inefficient; but I will say that in such circumstances the 
incentives with which he entered the service may fail to save him from 
mediocrity. He may even count himself lucky if he contrives to gain 
in outside pursuits that intellectual satisfaction that he fails to gain 
in his work. 

Let us approach the problem from another angle by considering 
the popular impression of the civil servant. There are at least two 
such impressions, and they are mutually inconsistent. There is first 
the ‘‘ new despot,’’ as drawn by the Lord Chief Justice. There are 
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secondly those two pathetic figures, Dilly and Dally. The first picture 
is to my mind more flattering than the second: most people would 
rather be regarded as combinations of Machiavelli and Mussolini than 
as amiable dotards. But apart from the question whether either 
portrait is true to life, a cartoonist may be preferred to a Lord Chief 
Justice as a faithful mirror of popular opinion. Mr. Dilly and Mr. 
Dally (I cannot distinguish between them) seem to have no incentive 
—in fact, no human instincts at all save the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. They are certainly not efficient, as efficiency is commonly 
understood. And they give the impression of getting very little 
personal satisfaction out of their jobs, and certainly no thrill. 


The ‘‘ Dilly-Dally ’’ portrait is, of course, over-drawn, but there 
is this much truth in it: that there is in the service an attitude 
of negativism. We lack the stimulus for action and we often exercise 
our mental powers in demolishing each other’s arguments rather than 
in promoting the common cause. Every local official will testify to 
the diabolical ingenuity of Headquarters in devising a multitude of 
questions about unimportant details. Much good work done in the 
service is futile; and this futility is mainly due to the fact that our 
training, before and after our entry into the service, has done little to 
stimulate our energies towards positive action. Negativism of this 
sort gives one very little joy of work or pride of achievement, no 
more at best than “‘ a gratifying feeling that our duty has been done.”’ 
Under these conditions, our problems are not sufficiently difficult to 
give us the scholar’s satisfaction in solving them, even if we have the 
scholar’s temperament. Thus is caused a certain maladjustment, 
which may foster a latent neurosis and result in serious derangement. 
Leaving these extremes on one side, one may say that the normal 
state of the civil servant in middle life is well described by Swinburne : 


** From too much love of living 
From hope and fear set free.’’ 


I have talked so long about the disease that I have hardly time to 
suggest the remedies. In the first place I suggest that the choice 
of the particular Department to which a man is posted should be 
influenced, at least to some extent, by the subjects in which he has 
excelled in the examination. It is on the whole better to send a 
botanist than a historian to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
The suggestion seems obvious to the outsider but revolutionary to the 
civil servant. The present system is to give the widest range of choice 
to the man at the top of the list, and a diminishing range of choice 
to the lower candidates. The system is based no doubt on a wish 
to appear impartial; but from the point of view of real justice, I 
suggest there is nothing more unfair to a recruit than to condemn 
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him to work for which his early training may make him funda- 
mentally unsuited. 

Second in order but first in importance I must emphasise the need 
for adequate training—not only in the actual work that the recruit 
has to do, but in the work of the organization of which he forms part, 
and in the subjects of academic study that have a bearing on that 
work. During the whole process the trainee should be kept under 
rigorous observation, and his future work should be determined as 
far as possible by the particular aptitudes that he displays. The 
recruit should not be introduced to the trees until he has a fairly good 
general knowledge of the wood; and I should not allow him to minute 
papers until he has acquired a general background. Training is 
necessary not only immediately after entry but in the later stages of 
the officer’s career. 

It should be made clear to the recruit on entry that his success in 
the examination does not in itself give him a permanent career in the 
service, but merely a chance of qualifying for such a career; and if 
the recruit at the end of his probation, or earlier, fails to reach a 
reasonably high standard, it is a false kindness to let him remain in 
the service. One Royal Commission after another recommends that 
the confirmation of appointment after probation should not be mainly 
a matter or form, and most of us would agree with them; and yet I 
suspect that refusals to confirm appointments are still much rarer 
than they should be. The reason is that there is no adequate 
machinery for the observation of new entrants during the training 
period; and unless the new entrant develops some scandalous fault 
(which is unlikely, especially at that stage of his career), his chief, 
knowing very little about him, gives him the benefit of the doubt. 
I should suggest (though on very insufficient grounds) that there is a 
reasonably high correlation between success in an examination and 
potential aptitude for work in the service, at and above the clerical 
level; and if the assumption is correct, the number of total misfits 
should not be large, especially in a large department where it should 
be possible to find scope for many different kinds of aptitude. But 
it is certain that the retention of such misfits means inefficiency to the 
service and unhappiness to the individual. 

Next, the habit of frequent consultation with the public should be 
definitely inculcated. Ask yourself the question what is the most 
popular class of civil servant, and I think you will find that it is the 
postman, who has the most frequent relations with the public; in fact, 
many people think of him as just an ordinary human being, and not 
really a civil servant at all. I think of the postman (taking the class 
as a whole) as unquestionably efficient; and though my friends of the 
Union of Post Office Workers may not agree with me, I suggest that 
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the postman, though he has small prospects of promotion, is on the 
whole happier than most civil servants. We all need, by frequent 
contacts with the public, to get outside our job, and see it from the 
standpoint of an outsider; and these contacts provide the positive 
stimulus for action that we ourselves too often lack. When our feet 
have been firmly set on this path, it is doubtful whether any occupa- 
tion in the world can provide as much joy in work as the Civil Service. 
The machine is so huge, so rigid, so closely bound together; to alter 
any part of it is like inserting a new floor in a building which is 
occupied throughout the whole process. There are so many reactions 
and interactions to be guarded against, so many and diverse interests 
to be considered. To carry out the work under these conditions is 
as absorbing as the solution of any intellectual problem; to achieve 
success brings more satisfaction than any intellectual problem can 
give. 

Next, the greatest care should be taken to ensure that every 
individual has a definite responsibility for a definite piece of work. 
(Here again he postman is lucky; his work and his responsibility are 
clearly defined.) It is very difficult to meet this requirement 
throughout the Civil Service; under the hierarchical system, in which 
each case is “‘ worked up ”’ from one grade to another, a sense of 
responsibility tends to be lost, and incentive is correspondingly 
weakened. To my mind the working of the hierarchical system needs 
to be overhauled; the minor cases of which a great part of adminis- 
trative work consists should not be handled by more than two persons 
in one branch, and even a junior officer should be responsible for 
carrying out his chief’s policy, for making decisions when he knows 
that they are in accordance with that policy, and in cases which he 
cannot himself decide, for putting all the factors as he sees them 
before his chief. No one can take a pride in his work unless he knows 
exactly what that work is. In particular, a ‘“‘ nagging ’’ supervisor 
can do infinite harm; and when one has no definite work of his own, 
but merely a vague responsibility to interfere in the work of other 
people, there is an almost irresistible temptation to ‘‘ nag.’’ 

Under such a system official relations would, I trust, be more 
personal and intimate; and I should like to see much less shyness on 
the part of senior officers in praising the work of their juniors. This 
shyness may possibly spring from a fear that the praise may be 
misunderstood as implying a promise of promotion—an implied 
pledge which the senior may be unable to redeem. Junior officers 
should be encouraged to make decisions within their range of 
responsibility and even a little beyond it; and senior officers should 
be very chary of overruling their decisions. 

Further, we need to do :nucn more than we have done to develop 
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ésprit de cérps—pride in the branch or local office of which an 
individual forms part, and pride also in the greater organization of 
which the branch or office is itself a unit. Pride in the smaller 
organization mainly depends on loyalty to the head of the branch or 
office, and the chief should go out of his way to inspire such loyalty. 
In order to do so, he must not only be scrupulously fair and 
dependable, but he must specialize on human relations. Though he 
understands all mysteries and all knowledge; and though he has all 
faith so that he could remove mountains, and has not sympathy,! he 
is nothing. This quality is not the product of a university training: 
if a man has not the root of the matter in him, he may develop it by 
means of personal intercourse; if he has not, he should never be 
chosen as a personnel chief. 

But loyalty to the smaller organization, like patriotism, is not 
enough; both may even prove to be enemies of the larger loyalty. 
For this wider loyalty the personality of the Head of a Department 
counts for much; but it is not easy to make that personality strongly 
felt among thousands of workers who are remote from its influence. 
To my mind the inculcation of pride in the Department on the part 
of its staff is one of the chief uses of publicity. For some time the 
Post Office was regarded by the press as a standing butt; under the 
influence of publicity that attitude is changing. It is fatal to incentive 
to see one’s Department goaded in the press, without any chance of 
answering back: it tends at least to make us become the inefficient 
and bureaucratic creatures that we are represented as being. 

It is most important that, when we give instructions, we should try 
to show the purpose that the instructions are to serve. We discovered 
in the Army that there is nothing people hate more than to be 
‘““ mucked about ’’—to be given work to do for no better reason that 
they can see than to keep them occupied. In the shaping of policy 
the fullest consultation is desirable with local officials; the more 
thoroughly a man identifies himself with the formation of a policy, 
the more incentive he has for carrying it out successfully. 

I have left myself very little time to talk about the most obvious 
incentives in the service—increments and promotion. There is much 
that I could say about increments; but it is a very big subject, and 
perhaps I may content myself with the bald statement that, under 
the influence of a tradition which I see no chance of changing, incre- 
ments have become almost useless as an incentive. As regards 
promotion, we must remember that the establishment of an office 
must be designed primarily with reference to its work; a Government 


1 Not an altogether adequate translation of the untranslatable agape. But however 
we translate it, this quality, which is tolerant and behaves decently, is not envious, 
boastful, or conceited . . . , beareth all things, has faith in all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things, is certainly what the personnel chief needs. 
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Department is not free (save possibly to a very small extent) to make 
a post because it has a suitable man to fill it. But in the interest of 
the contentment of the workers just as much as of the efficiency of 
the work, it is necessary to administer the promotion system in the 
interests of incentive. There are two prime causes of maladjustment 
and discontent in the individual and of inefficiency in the organiza- 
tion: first, the retention on a routine job of men who are fitted for 
higher work; and secondly, the elevation to higher work of men 
who are fitted only for a routine job. From the day a man enters 
the service, we should be on the look-out for outstanding capacity ; 
there should be efficiency reports—and a much better system of effi- 
ciency reports than the present—throughout all a man’s career and 
not merely, as at present, while he is within the so-called ‘“‘ range of 
promotion.”’ ‘‘A’’ men should be caught young and given an 
opportunity of being tested on more responsible work; if they succeed 
in the test they should be promoted, without regard to their seniority. 
On the other hand, a certain proportion of higher posts should be 
filled by “‘B’”’ men on a basis of qualified seniority, in order to 
prevent their degenerating into “‘C’’ men under the influence of 
monotony and disappointment. The ‘‘ A’”’ man should be caught 
young enough to make it possible for him, if he satisfies the more 
and more exacting requirements of each grade, to go right to the 
top of the ladder; the ‘‘ B ’’ man should get one or possibly two steps, 
and no more. Needless to say, a man should be tested for promotion 
not so much on the work he has done but on his capacity to perform 
the duties of the higher grade; in a railway company a foreman on 
promotion does not become an overseer of foremen, but in the Civil 
Service promotion almost always involves supervision. This raises 
acutely a problem that is much more common than is usually sup- 
posed—that of the man who can do a piece of work admirably but is 
quite unfitted to be a leader. There are several possible solutions of 
this problem; but at this stage I will say no more than that the 
problem urgently calls for a solution. 

We must confess that the problem of incentive is a peculiarly 
difficult one under present economic conditions. The old incentives 
of competition are losing their force, and no new incentives are taking 
their place. Higher education is enlarging the workers’ capacities; 
and mechanization makes it more difficult for industry to satisfy them. 
Many would like to alter the situation, some by cutting short educa- 
tion, others by trying to restore small industrial units, which leave 
plenty of scope for hand-working and pride of craft. Others would 
accept the situation, and try to meet it by abandoning all attempt to 
give satisfaction to the worker from his work, by shortening the 
working day, and by educating people in the use of leisure. For the 
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reasons given in this paper, I do not regard the problem as insoluble; 
but nevertheless it must be remembered that at least a minority of 
workers can gain no satisfaction from their work, and that even 
those who do gain satisfaction from it will be all the better for being 
able to make good use of the leisure which our increased productive 
resources are putting at their disposal. The importance of education 
in the use of leisure can hardly be exaggerated. 

The problem of incentive affects not only staffs but managements. 
Excellent work is being done in this direction of national planning, 
which has for its end the combination of industry into groups which 
shall regulate prices and output in relation to an ascertained demand. 
Under the conditions of regulated production to which many of us 
look forward, what incentive will industry have to improve its 
methods, to lower its costs, to avoid stagnation? The problem is 
one which, as far as I know, none of our planners has really tackled. 

I mention these problems at the end of my paper not with any 
intention of finding a solution to them, but in order to convince you 
of the great importance of the whole subject. It used to be the 
fashion to scoff at the public services as a sheltered industry; nowa- 
days, employers and employees alike, buffeted by the economic hurri- 
cane, are clamouring for shelter. If we in the public services can 
solve this problem of incentive, we shall not only make the service 
more efficient and the staff more satisfied; we shall blaze a trail for 
industry. 

The following summary of the paper is offered as an aid to discussion : — 

(1) The traditional incentives—the hope of gain and the fear of loss—are less potent 
under modern industrial conditions: there is a closer parallel between outside 
industry and the Civil Service. 

(z) The main incentive in the Civil Service is the tradition of honest work for its 
own sake. The problem is, how to direct this incentive to the right end. 

(3) It is often not sufficiently directed to action; there is a tendency to negativism 
in the Civil Service. 

(4) Suggested remedies : — 

(a) The allocation of candidates to Departments should depend partly on the 
candidates’ aptitudes. 

(b) There should be adequate training. 

(c) Probation should be a real test and not a mere matter of form. 

(d) Frequent consultation with the public should be encouraged. 

(e) Every man should have a definite responsibility. 

(f) Senior officers should be less shy of praising the work of their juniors. 

(g) Esprit de corps should be encouraged. (Publicity is a big influence in this 
direction.) 

(hk) Instructions should reveal their purpose. 

(i) The promotion-system should enable good men to be caught young. 

(5) In industry the whole question of incentive—both for employees and employers— 


has become’ more difficult. But it is not insoluble, and the public services can 
help to solve it. 
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By Sir Wixi1am E. Hart 
[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference, Cambridge, 
June, 1934] 


I HAD the privilege of presiding over the meeting at which Mr. 

Sharp read his paper on “ Incentive,’’ which forms an excellent 
introduction to the discussion of to-day. I was subsequently asked 
to treat the same subject from the local government point of view, 
and with some misgivings I agreed. These misgivings were 
increased when on consideration I found that observations I might 
have made on this subject would more fittingly be discussed when 
the Report of the Departmental Committee on the training and 
recruitment of local government officers is being discussed, and I 
have had to omit or merely refer to them. 

Incentive, being a manifestation of human nature, is not limited 
in its application to persons engaged in one form of occupation, and 
in its main features Mr. Sharp has covered the position as regards 
local government services in what he says respecting the civil service 
and I generally agree with him, although until I heard him I did not 
realise the superlative virtues of my good friend the postman. 

I propose to approach the question by considering whether con- 
tentment offers sufficient incentive in the public service, and what 
obstacles stand in the way of reasonable contentment, and then 
whether there are incentives to be urged which go beyond con- 
tentment. 

I proceed then with the question of contentment, and the postman 
provides me with my first illustration. His is in every sense a routine 
job. He goes through the same process of public service every day. 
His post offers no prospect of promotion to higher status and realising 
this he is content. Apart from accidents and surprises he can forecast 
his career to the end—an allotted period of not uncongenial s2rvice 
with fixed pay, supplemented by mildly extorted Christmas presents, 
and then a retiring allowance for life; his surely should be a life of 
contentment. Incentive, so far as it implies a desire for betterment, 
is dormant and unregretted. After all, incentive is a buzzing wasp 
which is continually disturbing and irritating its victim, or it is like 
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an uneasy conscience, and there is something to be said for those who 
claim that what is wanted is contentment and not irritation. I 
have heard of a man whose sole occupation for nearly thirty years was 
the making of a particular kind of biscuit in a Reading biscuit factory. 
Apparently monotony of occupation did not affect him adversely and 
it may have been that the carrying out of the same work every day led 
to a mechanical proficiency, and possibly also to a pride of workman- 
ship. To the extent to which in the local government service there 
are positions of a routine nature, with little or no prospect of promo- 
tion, it is urged that what their holders want is contentment, and not 
ambition. 

The argument thus put forward is not meant to be of universal 
application. It is recognised that there are two classes of persons 
engaged in the public service; those who wish to get on and those who 
are satisfied if they find an easy job. The first class need no spur—it 
is in them; the second are content with a jog-trot existence, and it is 
not worth while to press them. Responsibility would worry some of 
them, others are temperamentally unsuited for it. They have little 
initiative, they render service which is not distinguished, but in the 
aggregate they move on a good deal of necessary work. The service 
might be better for the introduction of some of the placid spirit of 
the East and the limitation of much of Western restlessness. 

In support of this view various considerations are urged :— 

(1) The increasing mechanisation of our duties tends to a measure 
of uniformity which we cannot overcome. In a borough treasurer’s 
office, for instance, machines perform many computations which 
formerly were discharged without these extraneous aids. These 
mechanical aids debase the quality of service and reduce the number 
of employed, but they are inevitable. It is idle therefore to seek more 
than contentment in such cases. 

(2) Added to this, the shortening of hours of work and consequent 
increased leisure are important factors. Every one of us knows that 
other people do not wisely spend their leisure time, but we are all 
beginning to know something of its value. At any rate the mind is 
taken off its daily duties and is refreshed and restored when the next 
morning’s duties face us. Far worse is the fate of busy men who so 
concentrate their minds on the exercise of their duties that there comes 
a time when. the weary brain prematurely refuses to discharge its 
functions. 

(3) Another consideration arises from the great increase in the 
number of women workers. Women are not new entrants into 
employment, but they are increasingly making it a life profession. It 
has been found that women workers are excellent in the discharge of 
routine duties. They have a more equable temperament than men 
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and they settle to routine in a far better way than men do. It may 
be that this state of affairs will not continue. Women are now claiming 
opportunities, status and salaries in the public service equal to those 
afforded to men, but while no doubt the abler among them will claim 
a good share of the higher positions in the service it may be anticipated 
that the sex will in the main find satisfaction in the discharge of routine 
duties. 

(4) The first consideration in a public servant’s life (as in that 
of everyone else) is surely the advancement and happiness of those 
dependent on him. To make a happy fireside clime for weans and 
wife is, we are assured on the authority of a former excise officer, the 
true pathos and sublime of human life. This is consistent with 
faithful discharge of daily duties without seeking more. 

(5) This argument does not necessarily involve the idea of a 
permanent static condition. Progress must continue, but it will be 
dictated by those who form the smaller section of the community, with 
whom I am not dealing for the moment. So far as one can imagine, 
the future will tend to increased mechanisation and thus confirm the 
idea that contentment will be the goal to be sought. 

(6) The argument for contentment gains force when one looks 
at the universal unrest that exists throughout the world. What is 
needed is steady application to work. Life is made up of attention 
to routine duties more than we sometimes imagine. There are far 
too many conferences, deputations, protest meetings, ventilations of 
grievances and the like, at most of which extreme statements are 
made chiefly with an eye to obtaining notoriety through the press. All 
these disturb the mind and lessen the quality of the service given. 

It is therefore plausibly urged that for the great majority at any 
rate the ideal lies in securing a contented staff, discharging its duties 
fairly well and little troubled by aspirations, partly because the oppor- 
tunities for advancement must necessarily be few among so many. 

We come then to the view that contentment, while it suits the taste 
of many, is really a little unworthy and should not satisfy the 
ambitions of a local government officer who desires to do his duty 
worthily. This idea is held more widely than is openly expressed. 
Certain observations may be made upon it: — 

(1) In the first place it cannot meet all cases. I have referred to 
those who in any event will put forward every effort to rise in the 
service. To such men mere contentment is unbearable. 

(2) A further and probably a fatal defect is that contentment as 
an ideal places the servant above the service. The public servant is 
not engaged with the idea of providing himself with a comfortable 
post, yet that in effect is his attitude when he sets contentment as 
his true goal. 
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- (3) Again, we must not ignore the tendency, almost irresistible 
in public affairs, which makes it impossible that conditions of service 
can remain as they are. Everything points to the amelioration of 
conditions of labour, and the tendency is as marked in the public 
service as elsewhere. There is an appalling surplus of labour, but the 
public conscience would be revolted at any attempt to exploit that 
labour. The growing sense of corporate responsibilitiy goes still 
further, and, as is evidenced in a marked degree by recent housing 
legislation, demands that preferential favour shall be shown to those 
whose circumstances are unfortunate and crippling. We ought not 
and cannot stand in the way of progress. 

There are, however, present drawbacks which in some cases render 
reasonable contentment difficult of attainment, and it should be con- 
sidered what these drawbacks are and how they should be removed. 
The ideal which I am now considering is an organisation of 
which all the parts are harmoniously adjusted, the whole per- 
forming its duties without friction or trouble. The difficulties 
preventing such a condition may be classified under the headings 
of uncertainty and of injustice. Uncertainty for the future is 
a considerable drawback. A man may conscientiously carry 
out his duties so far as he is able, but if the future is 
menacing by reason of an early compulsory retirement and he 
knows not where he and his dependents will find means of sub- 
sistence, the fear in his mind must necessarily impair the value of 
his work. It is desirable, both in the interests of the man himself, 
and of the service, that he should not be subjected to such fears, and 
for that purpose he should have an adequate salary, proper conditions 
of labour and an assurance of a satisfactory retiring allowance when 
his days of service are over. To a large extent ground for such fears 
is being removed. When, as appears probable, the operation of the 
provisions of the Local Government and Other Officers’ Superannua- 
tion Act of 1922 is made compulsorily applicable to all local govern- 
ment officers at no distant date this anxiety for the future should be 
allayed. 

Injustice arises when there are inequalities in the path of advar-ce- 
ment. In the local government service existing inequalities may be 
traced in part to the differences of opportunity given by large as 
against small authorities, and in part to the differences between 
departments under the same authority, and further to the indifference 
of members of local authorities in regard to the whole question. 

One of the difficulties in the local government service, which does 
not apply in the case of the civil service, arises from the multiplicity 
of local authorities. The civil service, with all its ramifications, is 
still one service under one control, and rules for its government apply 
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throughout. Each local authority, be it a large county borough or 
county council, or a small urban or rural district council, is a law to 
itself in these matters and there is a great variety of treatment of 
officers of these various authorities. Some are most efficiently con- 
ducted, others much less so, and the treatment of officers varies in no 
small manner. I have known and still know cases in which unfair 
treatment is meted out to officers. This can only give rise to unrest 
and impaired service. 

It will have to be realised sooner or later that the local government 
service, which seeks to discharge the same duties throughout the 
country, is in substance one, and when this is understood and admitted 
it will be practicable to remove some inequalities. 

Effort will be needed to enable staffs of small authorities to transfer 
their services to larger authorities. In the case of small authorities 
there is too little opportunity to enable their staffs to improve them- 
selves. The unfortunate tendency in such cases is that the officers. 
often find that monotony is the rule of their existence, and after a 
struggle to improve themselves many of them give up the fight and 
accept the inevitable. 

The position of larger authorities sometimes shows similar discre- 
pancies. In some of the smaller departments the staffs are unable 
to look forward to promotion, while in other departments quite good 
openings are available. Cases have occurred in which better incre- 
ments of salary are afforded than in others. A committee which 
controls a prosperous trading department will not unreasonably desire 
to reward the loyalty of the staffs who have helped to bring about its 
success, while the committee of a rate-supported department often 
takes a more restricted view of its duties to its staffs. Any such 
unequal recognition of service must lead to dissatisfaction, which ‘in 
my opinion is most undesirable. Where an efficient establishment 
committee is functioning these inequalities are minimised. 

A frequent cause of discontent is unfairness arising from entry 
into the service being permitted to be made by favour, by nepotism 
or by mere carelessness. If public servants find that the service is 
treated as a mere dumping ground for friends or relatives of people 
of local influence or that it is considered to be of no moment as to 
what quality of entrant is brought in, there must be a sense of injustice 
engendered into the minds of those already engaged in the duties of 
the service of the authority. 

And injustice also arises when the senior officer fails to give to 
his juniors such encouragement and reasonable opportunities as the 
junior’s capabilities justify. It is also apparent when the junior 
fails to give his senior that loyal assistance which the interests of 


the service call for. 
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The above illustrations are indicative of causes of uncertainty and 
injustice, which lead to dissatisfaction and discontent and possibly 
produce serious consequences. 

For reasons already given I forbear to suggest in what way these 
discontents can and should be removed, save that I would draw atten- 
tion to certain improved surroundings of the local government service, 
which should enhance the opportunities for incentive, arising from 
the rearrangement of county districts under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 46 of the Local Government Act, 1929. By the operation of the 
section the number of the smaller authorities will be reduced. The 
resulting large authorities should lead to better opportunities being 
afforded to their staffs than have hitherto existed. 

Further, if the standard of qualification for entry into the service 
is raised, there is hope that a larger proportion of entrants will be of 
the class to whom incentive will appeal. If statistics were available, 
one would wish to know what number of local government officers 
who entered the service within (say) the last ten years are of the class 
who possesss or will yield to the impulse of incentive, and how many 
are and will always be satisfied with routine duties and a large 
measure of personal irresponsibility. What is wanted is a great 
reduction in the number of the latter class, and it is hoped that a stiffer 
examination test, or other effective test, will be imposed upon all 
would-be entrants into the service. 

_ What then are the incentives that should appeal to the local 
government officer? 

I need not do more at this point than mention the value of taking 
an interest in one’s work as offering an opportunity of contributing to 
the general well-being and of finding that work is interesting in itself. 
But there are other less obvious considerations that may be named. 

Is not the first duty before us to seek co-operation and good will of 
our employers, the members of local authorities, and show them 
that it is their duty, and also to the public interest, to remove 
inequalities of treatment of their staffs, and to offer, as nearly as 
may be, equivalent inducements to all their officers and staffs to give 
loyal and effective service ? 

_ A true equality is not easy of accomplishment and there has 
been no real effort to secure it. Those who administer local 
government in its modern developments have given later con- 
sideration to the problems of the staffs than to any other 
problem. This is easily understood. The quick growth of expanding 
duties, the importance of administering social services and their 
obviously beneficial results, and the pleasure of controlling important 
trading undertakings have filled the thoughts of council members 
and the ratepayers when they are seeking re-election. To this must 
be added the delight of being able easily to raise the moneys needed 
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for carrying out these desirable services. Their duty to their officers 
and staffs has not presented itself as in any way a problem, except 
so far as they have to reply to charges of overpayment of ‘“‘ highly- 
paid officials.’” They know that to get an appointment under a local 
authority is considered to be a lucky thing—it leads to a respectable 
position and one that should be secure for life. They have from time 
to time to determine what increases of salary are to be granted. Many 
of them exercise no independent judgment on this point, and have 
little idea that their duties extend to consideration of the conditions 
of service and the offer of inducements to secure the higher quality of 
service. To revert to the illustration J have already given, they have 
control of a highly sensitive machine, potentially much more effective 
than it has yet become, brought into existence not by the assembling 
of materials, but by the co-ordination of the efforts of living persons, 
and this sensitive machine can be made of infinitely more or less 
efficiency as it is wisely or foolishly handled. 

The future is in many respects uncertain, but it does not require 
more than a minimum of foresight to realise that more and more varied 
and responsible duties will be imposed upon the local government 
service and that if they are to be adequately discharged highly 
specialised and competent officers must be trained and encouraged. 

Salaries and emoluments should correspond to the responsibilities 
taken—they should be such as to attract desirable entrants into the 
service. Confidence in the council’s officers would stimulate effort. 
The practical recognition of the indubitable fact that councillors and 
officers are engaged together in the conduct of a most important 
public service would benefit both and make the service more effective. 
It would give to the officers a worthy incentive to redoubled effort. 

If such an understanding is to be effective, it should be represented 
to the local authorities, either individually or through their powerful 
associations, that inequalities and injustice should be removed. There 
is a growing sentiment against admissions by relationship or favour 
and against uneven treatment of those in the service. I am confident 
that in the course of time the better understanding and reasonable 
treatment which is so much to be desired will be reached. 

This sense of needful co-operation between the elected representa- 
tives of the people and their officers should not stop at the removal 
of grievances. It is capable of many developments, for it can be 
made to apply to the whole field of local government service. The 
perfecting of that service calls for joint consideration and action. As 
an illustration I may refer again to the increased mechanisation of our 
services. (This question I admit is of general application, and in the 
local government service it affects seriously the workpeople employed 
in that service, and to a less degree the staffs.) We look with mis- 
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giving, and sometimes with dread, upon the machines which displace 
men and women and carry out their duties with almost diabolic 
accuracy. At times we hear the wish expressed that we might 
discard and go back to simpler processes, but we realise at once how 
futile this is. We know how the machine lightens labour and gives 
effective service. What appears to be desirable is that thought should 
be given to the problem of overcoming the drawbacks which follow 
the introduction of the machine. Is it possible so to plan 
that when the new machine releases human labour, that dis- 
placed labour may without delay be utilised for other service 
not less honourable nor less well remunerated? Can we avoid 
the lag between the innovation and the re-absorption of labour 
that has been set free? This is a problem which from their 
practical experience of the working of the service the officers and the 
council members might consider. This may be considered an extreme 
illustration, because of its universal application, but its solution, by . 
whomsoever effected, would benefit the whole community, and the 
knowledge of its drawbacks as they operate in an important service 
is a step towards its amelioration, and possibly to its solution. An 
illustration on a much smaller scale is the practice of the transport 
committee of a municipal corporation to invite from its employees 
suggestions for improving the service. For all suggestions that are 
adopted a small pecuniary recognition is given. The value to the 
recipient is not so much the monetary reward as the approval by 
his employers of his interest in the service. It is through co-operative 
efforts, large and small, and the encouragement of thought and useful 
suggestion that desirable incentives are afforded to the public servant. 

The question of what requirements are to be made of future 
entrants into the local government service is another of those which 
I am debarred from dealing with more than perfunctorily because it 
also is covered by the wide hat of the Hadow Report. I need only 
mention the universal desire of all professions and business organisa- 
tions to secure the most promising material, and unless the local 
government service offers equal attractions with others there will be 
a lowering of quality of entrants, which can only have unfortunate 
results on the service. 

I was interested in reading the latest of the many published books 
on Wordsworth that he once referred to the desirability of inducements 
being offered to those contemplating entry into the Church as a 
profession. ‘‘ In a country so rich and luxurious as England, the 
character of its clergy much unavoidably sink, and their influence be 
everywhere impaired, if individuals from the upper ranks, and men 
of leading talents, are to have no inducements to enter into that body 
but such as are purely spiritual. And this ‘ tinge of secularity ’ is 
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no reproach to the clergy, nor does it imply a deficiency of spiritual 
endowments.’’ And he goes on to urge that parents and guardians 
should so direct the thoughts of their children and wards destined for 
the Church to such habits of reflection and studies as would prepare 
them for the duties they are hereafter to undertake. 

In these more strenuous days the need for early preparation for 
a professional life is much more obvious and serious. Indeed when 
all professions are eagerly demanding the best, and only the best, 
of the youth of the country, one is inclined to ask what is to become 
of the ordinary ranks of our young people. Are we to say, like 
Abraham Lincoln, that we know God likes ordinary people, because 
He has made so many of them? And therefore to trust that somehow 
they will be provided for? But this line of thought approaches 
theology, and I must not venture on it further. 

Then how are local government officers to educate themselves 
and their colleagues? The first thought that occurs to me is that a 
tradition should be created, such as that which exists among civil 
servants. Their traditions have been of incalculable service. We, 
in the local government service, have only the rudiments of such a 
tradition. Our outlook has been bounded by the service of the 
local authorities whom we individually serve. We have failed to 
realise that in a large measure all our public health services are one 
and the same. 

To those who can cast their minds back over the administration of 
local government for thirty or forty years many changes are apparent. 
The duties of local authorities have been consolidated and enormously 
extended. These authorities, in the forms in which they then existed, 
were segregated and independent. Their relations with central 
departments were rudimentary compared with what they are to-day. 
The formation of the Association of Municipal Corporations in, I 
think, 1875, was a Jandmark in local government. It brought the 
municipal corporations into vital touch with each other, and promoted 
a sense of unity among them which has had many reactions. It led 
to the formation of similar associations in connection with other classes 
of local authorities constituted by Parliament at later dates. By 
bringing the chief officers of similarly constituted authorities together 
these associations have inspired in them a sense of common purpose, 
and this has had some part in encouraging these officers to form 
themselves into associations for the promotion of their own profes- 
sional interests and of the services to which they are attached. This 
example has also been followed by the general body of local govern- 
ment servants, who have created a powerful association of their own, 
whose purposes include the improvement of the qualifications of its 
members for the better discharge of their official duties. All these 
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movements have led to greater efficiency throughout the local govern- 
ment service, and to a better appreciation of the place that local 
government ought to take in our national and local life. Largely on 
these lines the tradition we desire is coming into being. 

We have two movements, each of great force, acting on what 
appear to be contradictory lines, the widening of the vision of what 
local government stands for and the subdivision of duties which is 
narrowing the opportunities of the worker. What is the light which this 
position throws on the question of whether contentment or increased 
efficiency should be the aim of the local government service? 

I cannot help feeling that contentment as a goal has in it the 
seeds of disintegration and ultimate decay. The world is constantly 
advancing—there are of course different ideas as to whether this 
implies real progress or not—and any service which is carried on as a 
day to day repetition of the work of the past is doomed to failure and 
extinction. 

It is possible for us to imagine that work which, for the sake of 
brevity, I have referred to as routine is in itself tedious and dis- 
appointing and that those who are engaged in it are rather to be 
pitied. I decline to accept such a misrepresentation. The duties we 
often call routine are of the greatest importance. Those who hold 
leading positions may find delight in the more responsible duties that 
devolve on them, but they are helpless without their staffs. The value 
of work as a discipline is not dependent upon its apparent importance, 
nor is its worth to be despised because it is not of the first order. I 
have too often and too long been faithfully served, not only by 
principal assistants, but by others of the rank and file, to be other 
than gratefully appreciative of their loyal devotion to the service in 
which we were jointly engaged. 

This devotion sometimes takes unexpected forms. Some years 
ago a medical member of the Board of Control told me of the 
devotion with which nurses engaged in mental institutions under the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board cared for creatures whom I supposed 
to be the least lovable of human creatures—low-grade defectives, 
burdened with appalling physical disabilities, so distressing even to 
see that many would say that they ought to be put to death as a 
merciful release from a life which could offer no hope of self-attention 
or more than animal existence. Yet I was told that the nurses gave 
to these hopeless strangers a wealth of affection and a devoted atten- 
tion which could not be measured in the least by the pay they 
received or their prospects of advancement in the service. 

At the risk of being charged with digression I would refer again 
to the position of women. They are not now content, like Ruth, to 
stand amid the alien corn, gleaning where men have reaped. (By the 
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way, the original Ruth solved her problem by marrying her em- 
ployer.) The modern Ruth has to set herself apart in order to fulfil 
her profession. Unlike the male employee, she cannot look to 
marriage and the joys of home and children—at any rate so long as 
the prejudice against employment of married women holds sway. 
But she has an independent outlook on the problems of the public 
service, and is qualified to find, and will find, incentives to release 
her efforts from the charge of routine or uninspired contentment. The 
possibility of a great day is before her. 

It may well be claimed then that there is no duty in the local 
government service which can be said to be of so uninteresting a 
character that it cannot be made a subject of pride and laudable 
ambition, and that contentment, however specious its attractions may 
appear, does not meet the ideals which a local government officer 
should entertain. 

But if that be so, it is no less imperious that the drawbacks of the 
service which can be removed should receive the early attention of 
those who guide the service, and the staffs should be assured that 
whatever disadvantages result from uncertainty and injustice, some 
aspects of which I have indicated, should be removed so that every 
officer may give his undivided energy to his task. 

The sum of the whole question is education in citizenship. Against 
the inertia which only too easily arises when conditions of living and 
service are made comfortable, the minds of men must be directed 
towards a high ideal. At present such efforts as are being made are on 
the lines of class advancement. We seek to strengthen our position vis- 
a-vis our employers and the State by exacting claims for betterment— 
we want improved conditions all round. To effect this we have at times 
to fight those who are able to give us these benefits. We are not 
conscious of any disloyalty in so doing. Indeed, we cannot secure our 
just rights without struggling for them. The price of liberty, whether 
in obtaining or in retaining it, is eternal vigilance. And yet when we 
see how the public servants in France have overthrown Ministries 
which have sought to put the finances of the country straight, with 
the result that the nation seemed to be heading for irretrievable 
disaster, we could not fail to know that it is wrong, in the last resort, 
to put the part before the whole. The sectional interests have their 
claim and we cannot do justice to ourselves if we ignore them. But 
the State is the supreme representation of all we stand for. It calls 
for a loyalty that will never falter. Education should be directed 
to the development of the spirit and practice of citizenship. It should 
begin in the schools. An entrant into the public service should be 
already aware that the State expects him to give what he posseses 
of skill and knowledge to serve the best interests of the nation. Few 
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of us can put this sentiment into moving verse as Spring-Rice has 
done—perhaps it is as well we cannot. It really comes to this—that 
we ought to realise that duty calls for giving and sharing as well as 
for gaining. If we think for a moment; we see that to the State we 
owe practically all we have and from it has to come most of what 
we desire. Each one of us is a fractional part of the State and it is 
entitled to our loyalty. I do not want to labour this point, but it seems 
to me to be all important. The right balance and adjustment of our 
loyalties would furnish the best incentive to effort, and its attainment 
is well worth seeking. 
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By GrorcE H. Mizgs, D.Sc. 
Director, National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference, Cambridge, 
June, 1934] 

A GREAT change is taking place in the outlook in many countries 

concerning the ultimate aims of human endeavour. The need 
for voluntary co-operation on the part of each worker in the interest 
of the community is being emphasised and brought consciously to the 
forefront as an ideal. As such it is becoming a definite motive for 
individual effort. Furthermore, an outstanding feature in the realm 
of industrial motivation is a progressive decline in the intensity of the 
fear of unemployment. Though this is in all branches of human 
activity still formidable, particularly in the present depression, it is no 
longer so intense. The fear of unemployment has been much reduced 
by the provision that is made by the governments in many countries 
and by various agencies in others, for tiding over periods of unem- 
ployment. The efforts of workers’ organisations have largely reduced 
the possibilities of arbitrary dismissal. The employer too realises that 
his threats of dismissal or wage reductions do not really pay in the 
long run. Rate of production is reduced when work is done in an 
atmosphere of anxiety or fear, and the more complicated the organisa- 
tion and the more intricate the work, the greater is the adverse effect 
of any attempt to rule by fear. 

Even more subtly the power of the gain incentive is being reduced. 
Among the rank-and-file workers there are many groups whose 
solidarity is such that attempts to get more work out of them by the 
bait of higher pay, can be resisted if the conditions are too strenuous 
or are detrimental to their fellow workers, even though, as at the 
present time, there are many unemployed who could take their place. 
Many of the recent labour troubles have been due to the employers 
attempting to get greater production by offering a higher wage 
incentive under conditions which were not acceptable. 

Among the employers of labour, too, it is slowly being realised 
that the large profits which were possible during the period of rapid 
industrial development, are tending to diminish over the whole range 
of industry. This is particularly the case in the older-established 
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industries. Attempts to maintain profits at their former levels by 
reducing wages are resisted strenuously, and the reduction of labour 
costs by installing machines or by reducing staff in the process of so- 
called rationalisaton is only a temporary relief. Sooner or later 
the added taxation necessary to maintain the unemployed, together 
with the lowered purchasing power of the community, reduces the 
temporary advantages. 

All this means that industry is becoming less and less attractive to 
those employers whose main incentive is gain (financial manipulations 
offer greater scope) and production is at the present time becoming 
more and more dependent on those who occupy salaried positions, 
whose financial interest in the concern as a whole is small, but who are 
intensely interested in the work itself. The incentive of gain has 
certainly not disappeared but the opportunities and extent are much 
reduced. 

Slowly but surely it is being realised that the use of the anti- 
social incentives of fear and the desire for personal gain must give 
way to the impulse towards co-operation. Co-operation, forced or 
voluntary, there must be if our complex system is to stand. It is 
the foundation of our industrial organisation. Yet we are all extra- 
ordinarily blind to its existence. We eat our daily meals and seldom 
realise the complex mesh of human co-operation that is responsible for 
the enjoyment of even the simplest dish. Even the cigarette which 
is casually smoked, represents the co-ordinated efforts of thousands 
of workers, the developed methods of the agriculturalist and the 
engineer through several centuries, and the planning of planter and 
producer over many years. This highly integrated system has been 
developed through the motivation of fear and the prospects of gain 
under the stimulus of fierce and prolonged competition. The indi- 
vidualist cannot conceive of a society in which the incentives of fear 
and of personal gain do not dominate. He has in the past obtained 
his success by his skill in applying these motives. He points with 
satisfaction to every instance where waste or inefficiency occur in 
public services, but ignores the waste, destitution and misery which 
his success often entails in other competitive and often less successful 
organisations, and the ill-feeling and resentment which results among 
his own workers. 

The strife of man against man and group against group in the 
struggle for material wealth has replaced to a large extent the strife 
against nature that dominated earlier civilisation, but many now realise 
that if only the waste of material and human effort which unrestricted 
competition involves, could be replaced by co-operative effort and 
ordered planning for ascertained fundamental needs, everyone would 
be better off, both as regards material comfort and personal well- 
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being. But changes of this magnitude are certain to involve much 
confusion in their progress. Many experiments will have to be tried 
and many mistakes made before such fundamental changes in outlook 
can be reached. It is equally certain that incentives of a very different 
order will take the place of many now operative. 

Outside this country there are at present in progress four experi- 
ments on a national scale in which already there has been a profound 
change in industrial methods and in the incentives under which the 
workers operate. 

In Russia the position is somewhat similar to that in England 
during the earlier part of the industrial revolution, but with the impor- 
tant difference that the rate of change is ten times more rapid and is 
taking place under the influence of very different incentives. Russia 
has during eight years introduced industrial changes that took over 
100 years in this country to develop. Most services are under the 
State and only about 14 per cent. of undertakings are run by private 
enterprise. The incentive of gain, or as they put it “‘ exploitation,’’ 
by the employer is ruthlessly put down. But amongst the workers 
themselves it has been found necessary to introduce piece rates and 
there is a definite differentiation between rates of pay amongst various 
classes of workers. The incentive of gain has had to be reintroduced 
though its extent is limited. This has been found necessary in spite 
of intense propaganda emphasising the importance of service to the 
state in accomplishing the planned productions. Outstanding indi- 
vidual services are given great publicity, are conspicuously rewarded 
by special privileges and by giving holiday and travel facilities. 
Here then is a State run almost entirely by public services with 
incentives applied in many different ways and of a very different order 
from those in operation in other countries. 

Germany is showing signs in the development of her labour camps 
and in the compulsory service at these camps which is required of the 
university students, that she is developing by direct means the ideal 
of service to the State and to the community. For the rank and file 
the intrusion into everyday activities of the principles of military 
organisation and its attendant ideals, is giving a training by analogy 
which will ultimately have its reflex in greater industrial co-operation. 
Over all, and continually emphasised by the ruling party, is the ideal 
of service to the State and the development of German Nationality. 
In Italy the relation between industrial groups in the interests of 
the State is emphasised, whilst in America the last two years have 
seen an even more striking change of viewpoint from that of fierce, 
unrestricted competition, and a strong individualistic attitude, to one 
of planned development to meet ascertained needs. The emphasis 
has changed. The desires and ambitions of the individual or 
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industrial group have been subordinated by compulsion or persuasion 
‘ to the broader ideal of the well-being of the community. 

In all these countries hard facts have emphasised the conditions 
upon which our industrial civilisation ultimately depends. Planned 
co-operation is essential. Planned production and definite budgeting 
for production involves also budgeting for the labour with a far 
greater certainty of employment over the whole period of working 
life than is at present possible with unrestricted competition. 

In this country changes of a similar type are taking place—not 
so dramatically nor on so large a scale but nevertheless significantly. 
In every industry groups of firms are combining to form larger units. 
Redundant or less efficient units are closed down. Ruinous com- 
petition with its phases of over-production is being eliminated, and 
the introduction of vastly improved methods of production, modern 
methods of estimating market requirements and more accurate 
budgeting for production tends to keep production and sales in step. 
This makes for much greater ultimate stability, and conditions of 
employment are approaching those of the public services. The 
directors and departmental heads are in many cases salaried officials. 
Their interests are in the success of the organisation as a whole, on 
its human and its material side, but the very magnitude of some of 
these organisations and the intricate nature of their technical, 
financial, and at times, their political problems leave the heads with 
but little time for the human problems which in many ways closely 
resemble those met with in the public services. 

One of the biggest problems is the provision of adequate incentives 
to meet the new conditions. The potency of the more primitive and 
anti-social incentives has been progressively reduced with the growing 
integration of modern industry, but we have not yet fully realised 
that the compulsory co-operation which was operative when those 
incentives had full play must be replaced by incentives which encou- 
tage voluntary co-operation. Loyalty to, and faith in, the purpose of 
the organisation I would therefore put in the first rank as a motive 
for good, conscientious work. The ideal of service to the community 
and the recognition that this can only be achieved effectively by the 
wholehearted voluntary co-operation of each member of the organisa- 
tion requires high qualities of leadership and can only be attained by 
leaders who are themselves imbued with the same ideal. Some men 
are born leaders but with knowledge, sympathy, and foresight most 
heads can develop these ideals in their subordinates. A knowledge 
of psychology is a great help in understanding employees and can 
assist in many ways in developing within an organisation the atmo- 
sphere favourable to sympathetic co-operation in attaining its aims. 

‘The influence of a really efficient ‘‘ head ’’ is unmistakable, both 
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in the actual efficiency of the operatives under him, and also in the 
spirit in which they go about their daily work. 

Furthermore, efficiency and effective organisation, the feeling that 
work is going along smoothly and steadily, that there are no hectic 
and avoidable rushes, goes far towards giving a definite incentive 
to the workers to do their best. 

Here again is a very wide field for psychological study. What is 
it that makes one organisation so much better than another, even 
though their details as outlined in the usual organisation chart may 
be quite the same? One outstanding factor in the efficiency of an 
organisation is that of having just the right person at the key points. 
Many an organisation which looks excellent on paper fails from lack 
of this almost fundamental requirement. Closely allied to this is the 
allocation of responsibility. 

Responsibility is in itself an incentive to a person. He feels that 
it is up to him to make good in the position in which he has been 
placed. Yet the- value of this incentive may be greatly reduced by 
the attitude of a superior who looks upon the allocation of responsi- 
bility as a most effective way of tracing down errors. The keynote 
of such control is that when a person has been made responsible for 
any group of activities it is a comparatively easy matter to locate 
the offender should anything go wrong, and apportion the blame. 
This conception of responsibility is the resort of the weak leader who, 
unable to obtain that degree of loyalty which is essential, attempts 
to make up for his lack by making sure that those who fail in any 
respect can be made to suffer for their defects. Such an attitude is 
absolutely detrimental to progress. Far better is the attitude which 
is found in many of the more modern firms, in which, while responsi- 
bility is clearly defined, the activity of the chief is directed, not so 
much to apportioning blame for errors which may be committed, as 
to remedying and preventing their recurrence. With such a spirit, 
responsibility is looked forward to rather than dreaded, and, further- 
more, the co-operative attitude which is essential in any particular 
organisation is encouraged by the reciprocal service of helpful advice 
and the encouraging of free discussion of difficulties. With the 
reverse attitude there is always a tendency for the subordinates to 
attempt to conceal any deficiency. In fact in some firms where the 
management takes up an overbearing attitude I have frequently met 
with many departmental heads who seem to spend more time in 
defending their positions than in getting on with the actual job. Ifa 
more co-operative, sympathetic and helpful attitude were adopted 
the firm would reap the benefit a hundredfold. 

There is another aspect of this question of the allocation of 
responsibility which I feel is of great importance. In many branches 
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of public service with which I have come in contact I have sometimes 
found the heads of the departments overburdened with detail often 
amounting to trivialities, which should have been delegated to sub- 
ordinates. Such delegation would afford twofold benefits. In the 
first place, the chief himself would be freer to give his attention to 
the more vital points of organisation. And secondly, the delegation 
of the minor responsibilities would give much more scope to sub- 
ordinates. In many of the larger industrial organisations, too, 
especially in those where amalgamations have been effected, the 
reduction in the number of supervisors reduces very appreciably the 
opportunities for promotion among the rank and file. This in itself 
reduces the incentives to effort, and, furthermore, I have met with 
many cases where the actual work has deteriorated owing to the fact 
that the rank and file have not had a sympathetic immediate super- 
visor to whom they could put their difficulties. The firm may have 
shown a reduction in costs of supervision, but the apparent improve- 
ment is more than counterbalanced by removal of all incentive from 
the rank and file, who can see but little chance of promotion before 
them. There is here a very interesting psychological problem to 
determine for a particular department just what is the best size of a 
group which should be put in charge of a responsible supervisor. It 
is a problem that so far as I know has never been worked out on any 
scientific method. Yet it is one which would well repay close study. 

So far the incentives that have been considered are of a general 
character—difficult to define but nevertheless very real and very vital 
to efficiency. They produce in the aggregate the indefinable atmo- 
sphere of an organisation. They affect to a greater or less degree 
every member. 

There is a great intellectual satisfaction in the successful 
running of a big organisation. This in itself is a great incentive to 
further effort for those who are in sufficiently high positions to take 
part in the adventure. But the rank and file worker whose job may 
be the same day by.day and year by year, has not got this stimulus; 
moreover, in any case the intricacies of the job would be beyond his 
intelligence. Loyalty to the leader, the organisation, and the more 
remote ends which it serves, can be appreciated on the emotional 
plane, and constitute a strong incentive when clearly appreciated, but 
the dull daily round by its nearness, insistence and petty trivialities, 
tends to damp down enthusiasm. Normally, healthy human beings 
cannot tolerate for long a monotonous level of existence. Sooner or 
later there is revolt. In some cases the revolt takes the form of 
grousing—a row—anything for a change. Many of the excesses that 
occur outside working hours are the safety valves through which 
energy escapes and is wasted. Even more subtly, absenteeism for 
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trivial causes, sickness and even chronic illnesses, represent attempts 
to avoid work which is subconsciously disliked but which a strong 
sense of duty or economic necessity may impel the worker to perform. 

The industrial psychologist finds instances of the kind mentioned in 
every branch of industry. Such a widespread problem and one so 
vital to the well-being of the worker and to the efficiency of the 
industry has received considerable attention. Though a complete 
solution has not been found it has been possible to reduce the troubles 
materially. It has been found, for instance, that monotony is a 
relative term. A job which seems very monotonous to one person 
and could not be tolerated for long is liked by another individual of a 
different mental make-up. Everyone has seen men sitting by the side 
of a river with rod and line for hours and never a bite! Yet to the 
enthusiastic angler the pastime has its peculiar fascinations. Tempera- 
ment plays a large part in determining whether a job is or is not 
monotonous. Much, too, depends on the degree of mastery of an 
occupation. The knowledge that one is master of one’s job is perhaps 
the greatest incentive that the work itself can give. At the other 
extreme nothing can be more wearing than a feeling of incompetence. 
One worker expressed this by saying ‘‘ the job is always on top of me. 
I feel I can never catch up.’’ As with the higher positions, so 
throughout every grade of an organisation: the right man in the 
right job is all important. For this reason the industrial psychologist 
is devoting much attention towards ways and means by which it is 
possible to determine whether a newcomer is or is not fitted for a 
particular job. Intelligence is an important factor, but too much 
intelligence may in the long run be just as big a handicap as too little 
intelligence. Memory is required in most occupations, but in one job a 
memory for numbers is required, in another, memory for faces is 
essential, whereas in another type of work, say that of a taxi-driver, 
a memory for places and routes is important. So also each job has 
its own quota of attention, visual ability, mechanical dexterity and a 
host of other factors. 

The psychologist does not pretend that he has reached the degree 
of accuracy in his analysis of these qualities that has been attained 
by the chemist in his sphere of work, but it has been proved beyond 
all doubt that where an organisation has had the patience and per- 
sistence to attack the problems systematically and scientifically, there 
are far fewer misfits amongst its employees. Those organisations that 
have gone a step further and have added courses of systematic 
training, have reaped a double benefit. They possess workers who 
by their innate abilities are well fitted for the work and thus by their 
training have become masters of their work. Both these facts are 
potential incentives that become operative when external incentives, 
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such as payment for work done or prospects of promotion, are offered. 

Our modern industrial civilisation can show no more refined, 
though unsuspected, cruelty and injustice than the attempt to goad 
badly selected, untrained workers by offering them the incentive of 
high wages, or by holding over them the fear of discharge. In a 
highly competitive industry the very unsuitable ones drop out, but a 
lower marginal group remains with just enough competence to eke 
out a subsistence, under the continual apprehension that they may 
at any moment find themselves out of a job. In the more sheltered 
industries more remain. The work is a drudgery, they become 
centres of discontent ready to find fault with anything and every- 
thing but their own incompetence or in some cases over-competence. 
I am convinced that in the public services, and in those branches 
of industry where modern changes are tending to production con- 
ditions similar to those found in such services, the scientific selection 
and training of personnel is of fundamental importance. With this 
foundation a well-balanced system of incentives will operate with 
advantage to the employee, the organisation and the country. 

Our knowledge of the value of various incentives in the stimula- 
tion of human energy is extraordinarily vague, and each person 
tends to imagine that the incentives that would appeal to him will 
appeal just as strongly to others. There is here an unlimited field 
for further inquiry and for more exact knowledge. It is certain that 
there are, in this sphere as in every other type of human activity, 
very wide individual differences. 

It is equally certain that the monetary reward on which so much 
emphasis has been put in the past is not the only incentive to work. 
In most large organisations and in the public services the employee 
can gauge fairly accurately the extent of this incentive over a period 
of years. Even when piece rates are paid, he knows from the experi- 
ence of other workers who are employed, the average wage which 
he may expect to get. 

The prospects of promotion are also fairly easy to estimate, and 
any extra effort that he may make through undue optimism during 
the early years of his career are compensated later on by the damp- 
ing effects of disappointment when the expected promotion is not 
forthcoming. In one large department where the head still cherished 
the illusion that promotion was a great incentive to effort, the chances 
of promotion were one in thirty during the whole working life, and 
moreover as the men were on piece rates the so-called promotion 
might actually be accompanied by a fall in income. 

In our large industrial concerns and in many branches of the 
public services the incentive of promotion is for the rank and file 
very much less than it was in the days when the heads of those con- 
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cerns were young and were members of a comparatively small 
group. Even when promotion occurs its application is often hope- 
lessly illogical. The man who is expert at the bench and in his 
manipulation of materials may be promoted to a position in which 
he is expected to manipulate, control or lead human beings. On the 
other hand the man who is promoted may look on the promotion 
as an escape from a disliked or even a despised job, and indeed the 
attitude of many heads of departments towards promotion fosters 
this idea. The statement that a man can “‘ improve his position ’’ 
by promotion implies the inferiority of the group he leaves, and his 
future contact with the group he has left may be adversely tinged 
by the memory of his experiences as a member of that group. In 
view of the very different qualities that are required of a supervisor 
it is doubtful if the present methods of solely vertical promotion can 
ever be really satisfactory. It would seem better to promote hori- 
zontally as well as vertically. Unfortunately the methods of promo- 
tion and the conception of its uses have been but little modified to 
meet the needs of modern large-scale organisations. There is here 
also room for detailed inquiry and experiment in moulding a tradi- 
tional incentive to meet present-day requirements. 

Incentives often appear to bear but little relation to the magnitude 
of the efforts that they evoke, and though the use of incentives is 
essentially a power problem—that of generating human power—there 
is no possibility of such exact determination as there is in the physical 
world. The monetary incentive appears, on the surface, to bear some 
relation to the amount of effect that it will evoke. On consideration, 
however, it is obvious that this is not true, for though two men may 
be offered similar wages and may produce exactly the same material 
result, the actual human effort involved may be vastly different. 
One man likes the job, is an expert at it, while the other may detest 
it and may be thoroughly exhausted at the end of his task. In both 
cases there are many other incentives operative while the work is 
being done, and it is in the development and recognition of the 
value of these non-financial incentives that future development will 
take place. 

There is in this sphere urgent need for inquiry and experiment. 
The work carried out by the Western Electric Company shows, for 
instance, the marked incentive value of pleasant working conditions 
and the avoidance of supervisory nagging. More recently inquiries 
have been made in Germany in the engineering industry with a view 
to ascertaining the degree to which it is possible to organise each shop 
as a social unit and so encourage incentives that make for co-opera- 
tion, thus counterbalancing the anti-social tendencies which so often 
develop as a result of piece-rate payments. 
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In every country experiments are being carried out in widely differ- 
ing types of organisation with the aim of utilising better-balanced 
groups of incentives. On a much larger scale the huge national 
experiments that are in operation in many parts of the world will 
give, in time, invaluable information concerning the interplay of 
incentives and human effort if the results can be viewed in a scientific 
spirit, free from political bias. 

No group of organisation is too small for experiment, but it 
requires courage to take the first step, and this must be based on 
sound knowledge of the situation. It has been the Institute’s experi- 
ence that more harm than good can be done by well-meaning though 
ill-informed persons who often tend to base their estimates of the 
workers’ needs on preconceived ideas. It is necessary, among other 
things, to realise the change in attitude towards work which is taking 
place through more liberal education and through the relief which 
labour-saving machines and methods have introduced into every 
department of human activity. Equally important is the conception 
that the end and aim of industry is not to make profits, as was so 
dogmatically asserted by Taylor, but to serve man by improving his 
standard of living and giving him enhanced physical and mental 
well-being through increased leisure. The monetary incentive is 
perhaps as potent as ever, but with the wider view of life and purpose 
it is not in itself sufficient to produce balanced and co-operative effort. 
Many incentives lie in the work itself, and, to develop these, scientific 
selection and training of the new worker is the first essential in order 
that he may be master of his job and take an intelligent interest 
in it. Environmental conditions, both physical and mental, play an 
important part in encouraging or discouraging effort, and perhaps 
more vital still is the desire of so many workers to be considered as 
partners in the undertaking and not mere inanimate cogs in the 
machine. 

It is therefore essential to study the worker, his needs and his 
aspirations, not from the exalted position of a supervisor, manager 
or director, but by co-operative inquiry side by side at the bench or 
in the office, where the worker’s real difficulties and requirements can 
be understood from his point of view. From experience of many 
different types of organisation I am convinced that the problem of 
incentives in the public services could be brought much nearer to a 
satisfactory solution by inquiries carried out on these problems. 
As a result, much of the work that is now carried out quite satis- 
factorily by force of habit, routine, and a sense of duty would give 
more pleasure to the workers in the doing of it, and in response 
the public would more readily appreciate the services rendered. 
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By Sir Henry N. Bunsury, K.C.B. 
Comptroller and Accountant-General, Post Office 


[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference, Cambridge, 
June, 1934} 
MONG the shocks with which the business man was confronted 
when be became part of a Government Department during the 
war was the system of registered papers. He regarded it generally 
as either a joke or a nuisance—or both. He had never seen anything 
like it. It seemed to stand between him and what he wanted to do. 
It embodied a ritual the meaning and use of which—if it had any— 
was not apparent to him. It was the very substance and incarnation 
of red tape. 

Yet we all, in our various departments, use it. We learn it, we 
lean on it. I want in this paper to examine it, not from the Civil 
Servant’s point of view—a waste of time, for we know all about it— 
but in the hope that an explanation of it may be of some interest 
to those, particularly our colleagues of the Local Government service, 
who in general contrive to do without it. Registries themselves are 
being dealt with by Mr. Pedley, than whom no one is better qualified 
to speak. My own observations will be confined to that which pro- 
ceeds from, and eventually finds a resting place in Registries—the 
registered paper or official file. 

The system, now of a considerable antiquity, is designed to serve 
two purposes viich had better be distinguished. It is: (a) an instru- 
ment of co-ord’nation; and (b) a record of official action. In fact, 
the former purpose implies the latter, and the distinction which I 
have drawn is perhaps a little artificial; but it is convenient to dis- 
tinguish between the use of the registered paper as an instrument 
intended to secure that the left hand knows what the right hand 
is doing, or saying, or thinking about, and its use as a record of past 
discussions, correspondence, and decisions. 

The underlying idea of the system is that all correspondence (or 
other document which moves the department to action) shall be first 
received at a central point where its existence shall be recorded. 
From that point, bearing an identification number, it is directed into 
the proper departmental channel; and if it has a past, whether in the 
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form of previous correspondence on or previous consideration of the 
subject, that past must be duly and physically attached to it. Thus 
in the interests of consistency and order, we guard ourselves against 
the risks of correspondence being addressed to the wrong department, 
and of having to rely on memory for past decisions on the subject 
at issue. We do not have to train the public to address themselves 
to some particular official or sub-department: they write to the 
department, and the department does the rest. Any official who takes 
action without the appropriate official file in front of him, and without 
recording on that file the action he has taken, does so at his peril. 
Even semi-official correspondence, if it bears on a matter of con- 
tinuing interest, is best filed in the official papers. If the matter 
concerns another branch or sub-department, the file is referred to it, 
and its comments, data, suggestions or criticisms, are added in 
writing. After a decision is given, it is notified to all concerned by 
passing the official file to them. Everyone who at any stage is or may 
be concerned with the matter has the whole story, up to that point, 
before him, and in the end the complete story is there on permanent 
record for the information and guidance of those who come after, 
when next the question arises or its consequences call for attention. 

Now all this facilitates co-ordination of a high order: and before 
we pass to criticism of the defects and abuses of the system, it is 
necessary to pay a just tribute to its merits. In a simple organisation, 
with rare changes of personnel, simpler methods suffice. A filing 
system for letters and replies, and for memoranda, is all the 
mechanism that is necessary; human memory, as regards the past, 
and personal discussion of current problems which concern more than 
one official or department, will do the rest. But public business in a 
Government department has long passed out of this stage. If we 
could afford to be inconsistent or contradictory, the case might be 
different. But we cannot. What we said two years ago to John 
Brown that we must say to-day, in similar circumstances, to Thomas 
Jones; or, if we are going to change the tune, we must do so knowing 
that we are changing it. One department must not be pursuing a 
certain policy while another department is giving decisions which 
imply an opposite policy. Against all this kind of thing the official 
file, with its references and notations, and its status as the normal 
basis of official action, is a very real safeguard. 

Up to a point, it is true, the system is simply an example of the 
universal practice of all well-ordered office organisations, of having 
some system of identification or reference numbers for correspondence, 
and maintaining some sort of an index of them. The peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the Government system emerge when this idea is 
married to another one, viz., that of centralising the registration of 
correspondence at a single point. . When that has been done it is not 
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only possible but natural to associate together all the documents which 
bear on a single subject, and to keep them together. Of this union 
the official file is the offspring. 

The system runs counter, however, to some rather deep-seated 
instincts of administrative human nature. A man likes to have the 
apparatus of his job round him, under his eye and within his own 
control. With such the departmental registry is apt to be in sharp 
conflict, and it has to justify its existence and its rules by showing 
that they bring positive advantages. Some of these have already 
been mentioned, but there is one to be added—the economy of 
specialising on registration and indexing work and of dispensing with 
individual or local card-indexing and note-keeping. It is by this 
that registries are apt to justify their existence, and the first test to 
apply, in judging the efficiency or otherwise of a registration system, 
is the extent to which Branch registries and other local or individual 
records are maintained. If they do not exist you may be pretty sure 
that you have an efficient central registry. If you find them all over 
the place, something is wrong. 

Like all tools, however, the system has its limitations and it can 
be misused. Perhaps its most obvious limitation is that it makes for 
a certain slowness in action, especially where reference has to be made 
to several departments before a decision can be taken. In the ordi- 
nary way it is impossible for more than one department to work on 
the same file at the same time. This difficulty can, it is true, be got 
over by someone taking the initiative and calling a conference; but 
subordinates are naturally reluctant to take this step, while chiefs may 
come in at too late a stage, and the line of least resistance is to put 
something on the file and pass it on. 

Another weakness is that files of important or complex subjects 
develop a marked tendency to adiposity. We badly need an official 
“‘ slimming ”’ system, applied during the lifetime of the file, and so 
far as I am aware we have not got it. The result is that mastering a 
subject from the file becomes a rather long and toilsome task. How 
much official time is wasted in the aggregate in this way I do not know 
but I suspect it to be considerable. It may be that for cases of the kind 
which I have in mind there would a real gain in having a digest or 
précis of the contents of important files prepared and substituted for 
the files themselves; but it would have to be very well and intelligently 
done. 

There are, too, in the departmental registered paper system some 
subtler weaknesses on the psychological side. It lays so much 
emphasis on what has been done or thought before, that it tends 
individually to direct at any rate the weaker minds into a prepared 
groove. Precedent, whether of action or thought, is a good servant 
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but a bad master. The file puts us on terms of such familiarity with 
the past that we may be in danger of losing our grip of, and our 
insight into, the present. That is why civil servants can sometimes be 
heard to say that it would be for the public advantage if the depart- 
mental registry were burnt down and a fresh start made. These, 
however, be grave matters, and I am not suggesting the initiation 
of a fire-raising campaign in Whitehall. 

Another weakness which is apt to be engendered by the system 
is what may be called the premature crystallisation of opinion. 
‘‘ What I have written, I have written.’” A man may be prepared 
to discuss a subject in the most reasonable spirit imaginable; but 
when once he has been compelled or allowed by the system to commit 
his thoughts to paper, in the isolation of his room, his outlook is 
changed. He becomes not an open-minded seeker after truth but a 
defender, at all costs, of what he has already said. How often do 
we see upon the official file a minute to the effect that ‘‘ I think I was 
wrong about this and I now agree with Mr. Jones ’’? 

Of the grosser failings which the system is apt to foster little need 
be said. We know the temptation to excessive and prolix writing, to 
the vice of ‘‘ thinking on paper,’’ to the habit of saying something 
for the sake of saying something rather than of forwarding the 
business of the department and getting the matter settled. Our official 
forefathers, compelled, as they often were, to confine their written 
observations to the margin or at best a turned-over corner of the 
letter under reply, enjoyed a discipline in brevity and conciseness 
which we may well envy. 

One other defect, to which I have already alluded, is that the very 
existence of a system as serviceable and effective as the system of 
registered official papers, tends to discourage recourse to other 
methods in particular cases where they may be more appropriate. 
Just because the official file is there and it is so easy to put on ita 
minute to a colleague or a full-dress letter to some troublesome Cor- 
poration or Society, we do not take what might well be the wiser 
course of talking to him about it, or inviting them to come up and 
see us some time. 

What does all this amount to? I think to this, that the Govern- 
ment registered paper system is a natural development which has 
very great merits and can be used with advantage in any organisation 
where conditions similar to those of Government Departments prevail. 
It has, however, its defects and its dangers. It must be employed, 
by those who use it, with restraint and with intelligence. It must 
never be allowed to become the master of the official; on the contrary 
it must be a tool in his hand, and not the only tool which he uses. 
There is a particular need that the Registry, which controls the 
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system, should be in good, intelligent and competent hands and 
armed with adequate powers. The principle of centralisation and 
specialisation of Registry work should be carried as far as possible. 
And the system can never work well without the intelligent co-opera- 
tion of the officials of the department generally. 

How far any such system is suitable for the offices of local 
authorities I am of course not in a position to judge. It is clear that 
the very strongly departmental organisation and traditions of local 
authorities would constitute a formidable obstacle to the adoption 
of the system, even though it should show, on balance, advantages. 
Moreover, it must freely be admitted that for departments whose 
work really is self-contained and rarely calls for reference to other 
departments or for co-ordination between officials within the depart- 
ment, central registration of documents is probably an unnecessary 
luxury, which tends merely to involve additional and unnecessary 
handling. Even in the large Government Departments, where central 
registries exist, there is a substantial and probably growing proportion 
of the correspondence which receives only local registration or no 
registration at all. 

Moreover, officials of local authorities with their different traditions 
and methods will be peculiarly alive to the defects of the Government 
registration system which have been mentioned already. Nor perhaps 
is the need for the registered paper system as an instrument of 
co-ordination as strong in local authorities, where Committees of the 
Council take the place of over-worked higher officials and equally 
over-worked and transient Ministers. 

Nevertheless when all allowance has been made one is left with 
the suspicion that there may be a place in the larger authorities for 
something analogous to the Government system, possibly more limited 
in scope, and certainly adapted to meet the different conditions. And 
at that point I leave the subject. 
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[Paper tc be discussed at the Summer Conference, Cambridge, 
June, 1934] 

HEN I state it as my conviction that the Registry occupies in 
regard to a Department a similar relation to that which the 
foundation bears to a building I may perhaps be pardoned for 
claiming, at the outset, that it should be deemed to have a title to 

prime consideration in departmental organization. 

For in such organization it must be apparent that one of the most 
important preliminary functions is that of providing for the regis- 
tration of the correspondence, in other words, of securing the means 
of identifying it, whilst, as I understand it, there is attached to this, 
in any properly constituted Registry, the necessity 

(a) of recording the whereabouts during circulation of the files 

containing the correspondence; 

(b) of inspecting the files on their being sent for storage to see 

that action has been completed; 

(c) of providing for their storage; and 

(d) of producing them thereafter when required by those 

authorized to requisition them. 

Various systems exist, or have existed in the past, for carrying 
out the duty of registration, and in many of the smaller—and indeed 
in some of the larger—Departments the practice was, and for aught 
I know may still be, limited to the annual consecutive numbering 
of papers without any special regard to subject classification. Where 
such a system obtained, it was necessary to sup>lement the process 
by the keeping of various books to provide for such classification, 
but this operation, being only possible when the papers came back 
for storage, did not provide adequately to meet current needs. 
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In more modern times, the card-index system has been substi- 
tuted for a book record in some cases, and this, with its system of 
cross-entry cards, presents an ideal plan of ensuring both registration 
and classification. This system, however, is more especially suitable 
for small offices, as in the larger Departments, where the great intake 
of correspondence would involve such a vast number of cards, there 
would be considerable difficulty in securing that means of custody 
which would admit of ready reference and at the same time guard 
against the possibility of loss or displacement of the cards, thereby 
nullifying the value of the registration. 

Whilst, therefore, to take a typical case with which from my 
War Office experience I am familiar and which I have seen in actual 
process, it has been found advantageous to adopt the card system of 
registration in the Headquarter offices of the Military Commands, no 
attempt has been made to utilise it for the purpose of dealing with the 
much greater volume and intricacies of correspondence in the War 
Office itself. Whilst I do not consider that it would be impossible to 
adopt the card-index system for the larger Departments, I do not 
myself think it would have sufficiently great advantage over the 
system which obtains at the War Office to warrant the change. 

As I have mentioned the War Office, it will perhaps be better, for 
the purpose of this paper, that I should utilise the concrete example 
of that Department to enforce the views which I have to offer for 
consideration, more particularly as I have reason to believe it is 
to my knowledge of the working of the War Office registry that I owe 
the privilege of contributing this essay. 

The War Office system of registration was initiated by the late 
Mr., subsequently Sir, Ralph Thompson, who, in 1856, consequent 
upon the amalgamation, in what we now know as the War Office, of 
a number of separate departments which had hitherto been responsible 
for the civil duties connected with Army administration, found himself 
as Registrar confronted with the alternative either of suggesting that 
each department should continue to retain its own Registry, or that 
the work of registration should be combined in a Central Registry 
for the whole office. 

The authorities, on Mr. Thompson’s advice, decided in favour of 
the Central Registry, and the main advantages of such a system may 
be briefly stated as follows :— 

(i) The concentration of the correspondence which enables the 
Head of the Office to be informed at once of the receipt of any 
important letters; 

(ii) The prevention of correspondence being conducted on the 
same subject by different branches, which the existence of 
separate registries is calculated to foster; 
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(iii) The smaller staff required to perform duties when combined 
in one registry than when the duties are separated; 

(iv) The more expeditious performance of work resulting from 
the freer circulation which a central registry as opposed to 
sectional registries affords. 

The plan thus adopted nearly 80 years ago, which remains to-day 
in basis the same, took the form of a subject system under which 
certain generic or serial numbers, or ranges of numbers, were used 
to denote subjects into which the correspondence or work of the office 
naturally divided itself, and the only real alteration which has since 
taken place has been a variation of those numbers with the desire 
to give greater elasticity to their use. For instance, originally the 
number utilised for War Office business was 7968, that for the War 
Office Establishment 7969, and so on, with the result that there were 
six or seven series to cover subjects connected with War Office 
administration and its civil staff. Contracts, too, were registered on 
a number of serials of four figure numbers with a separate number 
for each class of article. 

Briefly what was done was, for instance, to take the number I 
to cover all War Office business and the civil staff and to divide it by 
sub-title into various series; thus 1/Gen. No. covered administration, 
the first paper on the series becoming 1/Gen. No./1. 1/Estabt. 
similarly was used for papers affecting the general clerical establish- 
ment,, 1/Messengers, &c., following suit, so that instead of having 
to invent new numbers for any fresh service in the War Office it was 
always possible to meet the needs by expansion under the series I. 
Similarly ‘‘ Contracts,’’ followed by the initial letter of the article, 
replaced about 600 separate numbers. Similar action was taken in 
the case of many other series, the object being in each case to give 
power of expansion without changing the classifying number. 

I have given these as typical cases to show the changes which were 
introduced in the serial numbers but, as I have said before, the 
system remains as originally inaugurated, and has to my mind many 
of the advantages of the card system without the perils associated with 
the custody of the cards. I may add that the service performed by 
the cross-entry cards in the card system is met in the War Office 
plan by cross entries in the registers where the correspondence affects 
more subjects: than one. Further improvements have, I believe, been 
made since my day by the use of loose-leaf ledgers so that the 
difficulty of spacing the registers has been obviated. 

The Central Registry to which I have referred was placed under 
the control of Mr. Thompson, who was promoted to the grade which 
was known in pre-war days as that of Principal. He held this position 
until he became Chief Clerk and, although he was succeeded by 
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another Principal, he always had in the higher posts he held, namely, 
those of Assistant Under Secretary of State and Permanent Under 
Secretary of State, a special care for Registry work and a full 
appreciation of its value and importance which he did not fail to 
make known. 

Whilst after his day it was still, at first, the practice to appoint a 
Principal to take charge of the Registry, I fear it must be admitted 
that the gentlemen occupying that position were rather inclined to 
“* float on the top ’’ than to be the administrative directors of its work, 
with the result that anything like real control—other than that of the 
executive—sank in time into desuetude. 

With a hybrid staff such as that of the War Office, it is not difficult 
to understand that, under the circumstances mentioned, considerable 
friction arose and as a result of a departmental committee it was 
decided that provision should be made in a more definite way for that 
administrative control which had existed—and proved effectual—in 
past days. 

It was moreover thought advisable that someone with experience 
of work on the papers themselves and the general conduct of the 
ordinary duties of a branch, who had in point of fact been able to 
view Registry work from its practical side, should be appointed to act 
in this administrative capacity. 

In continuing the story, I find it necessary to introduce the 
personal element and I trust that in doing so I shall be acquitted of 
any desire to be egotistical, but as it fell to my lot—after 24 years’ 
service in the Finance Division of the office—to be selected for the duty 
of creating an Establishment branch in the Secretary’s Department, I 
was given, at the same time, that of exercising adminstrative control 
of the Registry. 

I asked for and received a free hand to make such changes as 
were necessary and to deal with matters in my own way, and for the 
next 16 years I fulfilled the duty. My first action in this connection 
was to get into personal touch with such of the military staff as I did 
not know, to explain to them and to those with whom I was already 
acquainted, both civil and military, that I wished them to regard the 
Registry as the servant of the whole office and as performing work 
which was concentrated there because it represented service common 
to all branches. 

I assured them that any ordinary complaints they or their clerks 
might wish to make would, I was confident, be readily dealt with by 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Registry, but indicated my desire 
that in any case in which difficulty occurred in this respect, or where 
cases of major importance arose, a communication should be made 
to me personally. I made it a practice to avoid writing minutes in 
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such cases, feeling it to be the better course to deal with complaints 
by personal discussion, and indeed I so found it—the result being 
that the causes of friction were soon removed. Moreover, I encou- 
raged the view that officers on appointment to the staff should pay 
the Registry a visit and see for themselves its mode of working. 

Practically at the same time, a book of “‘ Instructions ’’ for all 
serving in the Office was published and was utilised—inter alia—to 
give a great deal of valuable advice as to the work of the Registry and 
to impress upon all concerned the need of familiarizing themselves 
with its methods and of conforming to its rules. This publication was 
of great assistance. 

This brings me to the point that I wish to enforce and it is this, 
that in any large Department much trouble will be avoided and 
smooth working be assured if someone occupying a position of 
prominence on the administrative staff of the Office is given authority 
to exercise control of the character to which I have referred. 

Another duty which one occupying my position had to discharge 
was that of showing to the Permanent Under Secretary of State on 
his arrival in the morning all the more important letters and 
despatches which had been received by the first post and, in the 
course of the day, any that might arrive by the later deliveries. In 
order to enable this to be done the heads of the various rooms in the 
Registry were required to bring all letters of importance to the Chief 
Executive Officer and he, in his turn, having collected others would 
bring the whole to me directly I arrived. Of course, I selected only 
those which I know would be of real interest and of sufficient import- 
ance, and if the Permanent Under Secretary wished to see any before 
a decision was given or desired that any other high official should 
do so it was arranged to secure this. I may add that if any branch 
or individual wished to see a paper before it was put away, it was 
always possible to secure this by marking the “‘ jacket ’’ accordingly. 

Having said thus much as to the system, it becomes necessary 
now to deal with its method of working both from the point of view 
of the Registry and that of the Office as a whole, and one may begin 
by saying that the Registry consists of the following sections :— 


(a) Post opening. 
(b) Registration. 
(c) Transit. 

(d) Presskeeping. 

Without going too much into detail, it will suffice to say that the 
whole of the post is delivered to the post-opening section and after a 
preliminary sorting has separated the returns, &c. (which are sent 
unregistered to the various subdivisions) from the other corre- 
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spondence, the latter is passed into the registration section to certain 
experienced clerks, styled “‘ markers,’’ whose duty it is to mark in 
pencil on each document the series and the branch of the Office to 
which it is to be registered. 

This done, the documents are passed to the clerks in charge of 
the various registers, whose duty it is to put a “‘ jacket ’’ on the 
paper if one does not already exist—in which latter case a buff slip 
is pinned to the document and it is sent to the subdivision to which 
the original paper was registered—to mark on the jacket its series, 
subnumber, subject and destination, to record these in the register 
and to mark up in the register and denote on the “‘ jacket ’’’ any 
former papers which may be referred to in the letter itself or which 
deal with the same subject. 

The newly registered papers are then passed to the transit section 
for despatch to the branch, any former papers denoted on the jacket 
being first annexed by the presskeeping section or their whereabouts 
indicated if not in Press. 

The delivery of the papers is facilitated by the fact that the 
messengers for a number of branches are grouped in the same lobby, 
and thus the transit section sorts and puts in a bag or bags the papers 
for the branches served by each lobby. The bags are then taken 
round in trollies by three transit messengers, who are allotted as 
follows :— 

I to the 4th (where the Registry and transit are situated) and 

3rd floors. 

I to the 2nd and Ist floors. 

I to the ground and sub-ground floors. 

The bags are delivered to the lobbies, opened and sorted by the 
messengers there and taken to the branches concerned. 

When the transit messengers have completed the delivery of the 
papers they collect from the lobbies on their return journey all papers, 
&c., which are to be passed through the transit or sent to the 
Registry to be closed and put away. 

(There are seven deliveries and collections of papers daily, namely, 
at 9.30, 10.30, II.45 a.m., and I, 2.30, 3.15 and 4 p.m.) 

The branches to which the registered papers collected by the 
transit messengers on their return journeys are then recorded in loose- 
leaf ledgers in the transit section by the serial number, and in order 
to secure the accurate keeping of this record, it is arranged that all 
papers should be sent via the transit section to the subdivisions to 
which they are marked. Should a paper be sent by hand from one 
subdivision to another the regulations require that the information 
requisite for record in the transit section should at the same time be 
inserted on a “‘ pink slip ’’ and sent to that section. 
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Assuming that these rules are complied with, it should be possible 
to discover, at any time, the whereabouts of a paper in circulation, 
and it is distinctly in the interests of all concerned that these regula- 
tions should be strictly observed. The keeping of transit books in the 
subdivisions is forbidden for the obvious reason that such a course 
serves only to duplicate work, which is ‘‘ Common service,’’ the per- 
formance of which is definitely allotted to the Registry, and any sub- 
divisional action of the kind must have the effect of delaying the 
passage of the paper to its destination, whilst there is also the danger 
that it may lead to avoidance of the rule requiring the paper to be 
sent to the recognised place of record. 

Apart from the duty of recording the transit of papers the Registry 
is in no way responsible for papers in circulation, although in the 
case of “‘ missing papers ’’ where after, and only after, every search 
has been made without success by the subdivision to which they are 
charged, the Registry will, on request, place the paper on the 
‘““ Search List ’’ with the view to a special attempt being made by 
its ‘‘ searchers ’’ to trace it. This, however, has never been regarded 
as a normal function of the Registry, and it is not intended to be 
resorted to save as an exceptional measure. 

When action on a paper is suspended or completed the paper is 
returned to the Registry for custody, being marked either “‘ p.a.”’ 
(put away), “‘ b.f.’’ (bring forward), or “‘ p.a. till.’’ In the first case 
the “‘ p.a.’’ signifies that action is completed and the paper is to be 
‘put away ”’ in the Press, but where a paper is required later on 
and is only sent to the Registry for temporary custody, it is either 
marked “‘ p.a. till’ (a certain date) or ‘‘ b.f.’’ (on a certain date). 
The Registry takes note of these latter papers in a diary and is 
responsible for securing that the paper marked “‘ b.f.’’ is sent to the 
subdivision on the date mentioned; the “‘ p.a. till’’, however, is 
regarded as cancelled if any communication on the same subject is 
received in the intervening period, otherwise, it also serves to secure 
the transmission of the paper on the date mentioned. 

Before papers are marked “‘ closed ’”’ and finally “‘ p.a.’’ in the 
Press, they are examined by the Registry to see that all the markings 
on th jacket are properly cancelled, that the files are complete and 
that any papers not belonging to the file are detached, but the 
responsibility for actually closing the paper rests with the subdivision, 
to which it was in the first instance correctly marked. 

An index is kept in the Registry for the purpose of recording 
important decisions, but as this index is only meant to include those 
of prominently general importance, it is not intended to relieve sub- 
divisions of the duty of keeping a record of such precedents and notes 
as affect their normal work. 
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There is another important duty which devolves upon the Registry, 


‘ 


namely, that of arranging for the ‘‘ weeding ’’ of papers with the 
view of destroying those which are not important enough to be 
retained. As is doubtless well known, every registered paper becomes 
the property of the Master of the Rolls, and can only be destroyed 
in accordance with the rules laid down in a schedule, which has been 
settled by the Rolls Committee on which the Department concerned 
is represented. In my day, and I imagine the rule still obtains, the 
most trivial registered paper could not be destroyed for three years 
after its registration. Having this in mind, we arranged that returns 
and a number of papers of ephemeral importance should be sent to the 
branches unregistered, leaving it to them to send to the Registry for 
registration any one on which they desired to write letters or raise a 
discussion. This had the very desirable effect of limiting registration 
and of relieving the pressure on storage space, with the result, in 
fact, that the unregistered returns, &c., represent 2} times the number 
of those registered. I have ascertained that the number of registered 
papers last year was 233,426, and I may say that the peak period 
was the year 1919 when it was 4,360,160. 

Naturally during the war no staff was available for ‘‘ weeding,”’ 
and it was not until 1921 that this duty was resumed by the re-employ- 
ment of a staff of 24 retired Civil Servants. In 1926 this staff was 
reduced to 4 and later on to 3. In all, 6,400,000 files have been 
examined, of which only one million have been retained; over 
1,200,000 war files still remain to be dealt with, but, I am given to 
understand, are being dealt with at the rate of about 250,000 annually. 

Of course the clerks engaged in ‘‘ weeding ’’ act under a strict 
code of instructions, and the fact that only those of experience and 
knowledge could be allotted to the work, made it desirable to resort 
to the employment of retired officials of a certain class to deal with 
the aftermath of the war. The staff now allotted for the normal work 
is, 1 am informed, 1 higher clerical officer and I clerical officer. 

Such, briefly, is a rough outline of the salient features of the 
Central Registry of the War Office, but the full details of its method 
of working are to be found in the “‘ Office Instructions ’’ to which I 
have referred and, although I am unable now to speak with authority 
on the subject, I have little doubt that the War Office would be 
willing to supply a copy to any Department that might desire to 
have it. 

The ideal plan would be to attach each clerk, on joining, to the 
Registry, and to fill all vacancies in the staff by transfer from that 
subdivision, thereby securing the double advantage that the transferee 
would be in possession of some knowledge of the ‘‘ make up ”’ of 


official papers, and that he would have that inherent knowledge of 
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Registry methods which would induce a compliance with its rules. 
To the best of my ability I acted on this plan, but the limited 
‘‘ intake ’’ of staff during the period from 1903, when I took charge, 
until the outbreak of war—during the duration of which there was 
obviously no chance of doing anything in the matter—x:v« but little 
opportunity of effecting the purpose I always had in view. 

I am glad, however, to learn that the practice has been recognised 
and adopted as far as possible, and I have no doubt that it is essential 
both in the interests of the men themselves as well as in that of the 
Department that this should be the case. 

To sum up then, my views are as follows:— 

(i) That a Central Registry is the most solid foundation on which 

the organized work of an office can be built. 

(ii) That a subject system, whether by cards in a small Depart- 
ment, or in larger Departments by a plan similar to that in 
existence in the War Office, is the most desirable. 

(iii) That it is of essential importance that there should be a high 
official in administrative charge of the Registry. 

(iv) That it is of the greatest advantage to secure that clerks on 
joining an office should be posted to the Registry, and that 
vacancies in other branches should, as far as possible, be filled 
by transfer from it. 











Confusion in the Public Social 
Services 


By Ronatp C. DAVISON 
[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference, Cambridge, 
June, 1934] 

XCEPT for the service of the Poor Law, all the main branches 
of British social administration are still very new. Even free 
public education and organised public health date no further back 
than the lifetime of living men, while the whole idea of the compul- 
sory insurance of workpeople is still only in the probationary stage. 
None the less from the social angle, the rapid growth of collectivist 
services of all sorts in the last 30 years has already caused something 
like a revolution in our habits of life and in our ways of thought. 
Employment is still mainly free and individualistic, but we have 
supplemented wages by so mapv other forms of payments and ser- 
vices that at least two out of every three of the 34,000,000 men, 
women and children who comprise the wage-earning community are 
now the beneficiaries of one or more of our pooled public funds for 
the whole or part of every year. And, what is equally notable, the 
taxpayers and the contributors (whether also beneficiaries or not) 
are now accustomed to the necessity of sharing part of their incomes 

for these social uses to the tune of some £450,000,000 a year. 


A Review of Administration 

Looked at from a purely administrative point of view, what system 
or orderly set of principles can be discerned running through this 
immense structure of the social services? Is the Civil Service or any 
student of the subject in a position to give a reassuring answer, or 
any answer, to such a question? For the last 25 years some new and 
difficult administrative task has always monopolised attention—the 
War—Economy—Unemployment—Housing. Life has been one long 
adventure for the civil servant and the local government official. In 
Health Insurance, in coping with unemployment, they have had to 
explore new fields and to acquire a new technique in a hurry. In 
every case they have acquitted themselves well under difficulties, and 
it is not their fault if the structure as a whole now shows defects 
and lack of cohesion. Since the Report of the Poor Law Commission 
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in 1909 there has, so far as 1 know, been no time found for any 
thorough review of British social policy nor of its corollary, an 
employment and wages policy. Obviously no British Cabinet could, 
by itself, attempt so vast and technical a task, but neither has it 
called upon its experts for the staff work that is necessary—a group, 
say, of the trained officials of the Ministries of Health, Labour and 
Education. Yet without some such authoritative body to survey 
the field of Employment, Unemployment, Health, Housing Relief 
and Education and the relation of each to poverty there is no hope 
of a concerted plan for our social operations, and it is hardly surprising 
that legislation has too often been of the ad hoc variety, unco-ordi- 
nated, ineffective and therefore wasteful. What we have achieved 
since I900 is a haphazard piling up of well-meaning schemes, 
the precise objectives of which have been dictated by temporary 
crises in finance and politics and by passing fashions of adminis- 
trative method. For instance, up to 1908, it was an article of 
faith that local government should be the repository and agent 
of all social reforms. After that came State old-age pensions at 70 
and a new phase opened in which local administration and local 
finance began to fall under a cloud. Nothing less than nation-wide 
schemes under State management were acceptable and no new 
function, save Housing and slum clearance was definitely entrusted 
to local authorities. Again, up to 1911, public provision for the wage- 
earners and the poor was always on a non-contributory basis—even 
old-age pensions at 70. But subsequently a passion for the methed 
of contributory insurance for wage-earners only, swept over White- 
hall and was responsible for the four vast undertakings of Unemploy- 
ment, Health, Old Age, and Widows’ and Orphans’ insurance by 
the State. This ‘‘ insurance ’’ phase lasted from I91I to 1925, but 
since the onset of mass unemployment it has gone into a decline. 
The weakness of all contributory schemes in times of stress has 
become conspicuous. Rights and Needs have become entangled. 
The State Insurances are even in some measure found to be an 
embarrassment, inasmuch as they seriously cramp the hands of 
every government that wants to provide for the non-insured not less 
generously than contributory schemes are able to provide for the 
insured. 

The first point, therefore, that I wish to make is the fundamental 
need of better staff work at the centre of government, in order to 
secure some uniformity of principles and of administrative methods. 
Without some agency for co-ordination and for bringing the whole 
field of our social enterprise under review, the community cannot 
hope to get full value for its existing efforts, nor can governments 
be expected to think clearly about new legislative projects. Nor is it 
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no less to Conservatives than to Socialists. 


Weakness of the State Insurance Schemes 
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primarily a political issue. We must learn how to make sense, 
administratively, of the collective services which are common ground 


Suppose, then, that such a “‘ National Assize,’’ composed of 
qualified experts, were to set about the great task here suggested, the 
first matter to engage their attention might well be the present condi- 
tion of the British social insurances. They would have to take stock of 
the three contributory schemes for sickness, unemployment and 
pensions, together with the older non-contributory pensions at 70 
and workmen’s compensation. All the first three would be seen to 
be in more or less serious trouble. In all three the financial basis 
is either precarious or definitely unsound. Their “‘ limited liability ”’ 
principles have been treated lightly by responsible Ministers in diff- 
culties and there is an almost ineradicable confusion in the public 
mind between contractual benefits, drawn as a legal right by insured 
persons, and the relief of poverty. Spasmodic but very powerful 
pressure is therefore brought to bear on governments to give higher 
benefits, because the prescribed payments do not meet all the needs 
of a minority of beneficiaries, or longer benefit periods because other- 
wise a great army of claimants will go unprovided for. 
mental difference between Rights and Needs is not appreciated or is 
held to be merely a phrase invented as an excuse for economising 
public funds. Perhaps it is because both the contract and the contri- 
butions are enforced by the State and can be changed by politicians. 
However that may be, the rights so acquired from the State are not 
respected in the same way as rights acquired in voluntary or com- 
mercial insurance. Not only is it felt to be harsh that unemployed 
men and women should ever run out of Sickness or Unemployment 
benefits, but there is a demand that the rates of benefit should be 
sufficient to meet the needs of families in every type of circumstance. 
The idea of a needs payment is always being intruded, regardless 
of the fact that the whole conception of the original insurance schemes 
of I9II was to get away from the needs basis and to encourage 
saving by the aid of the State. Such indeed has been the welcome 
result, and to-day the majority of prospective beneficiaries also make 
other provision for themselves through voluntary insurance, savings 
certificates, &c. Benefit plus their other resources then puts great 
numbers of them well above the needs level. But unfortunately hard 
times have created a large minority, who have no other resources or 
who run out of benefit. Modern opinion has shown itself to be 
definitely unwilling to leave these sympathetic cases of poverty to 
the basic Poor Law, which is a Needs service pure and simple. That, 
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however, has been the only public resource when insurance benefits 
are insufficient or fail altogether, and, in spite of the real improve- 
ment of Public Assistance, in technique and in manners, since 
its reconstruction under the Local Government Act of 1929, the 
Poor Law, by its new name, seems to smell no sweeter. A less 
sentimental and more realistic objection is the financial weakness of 
local government in the face of any increased charges, a weakness 
approaching the point of bankruptcy in depressed areas. Added to 
this the vagaries of local politicians have been a frequent cause of 
indictment. 

All this goes to show the frailty of the insurance method and the 
unwisdom of erecting our national contributory schemes “‘ in the 
air ’’; that is, without acceptable services for the non-benefited to fall 
back upon. Broadly speaking, only two logical remedies for this 
state of affairs present themselves: either the contributory element 
(and the rights) in the national schemes could be abandoned in favour 
of some universal scheme of social assistance giving free allowances 
during sickness, old age and unemployment, or, if insurance 
is retained, for each contingency, a secondary scheme—a last line 
of defence like the Poor Law—could be built up behind insurance. 
The use and acceptance of these basic services, even if less pleasant 
than contributory benefits, could then be insisted upon. In practice, 
what has happened is that, since 1920, successive governments have 
been unwilling to grasp either horn of their dilemma, until ultimately 
the financial crisis of 1931 forced their hand in the most pressing 
case, namely that of unemployment. The system of free Transitional 
Payments to ex-insured claimants, after the exhaustion of their 26 
weeks of standard benefit, was a kind of S.O.S. device and it has 
now been followed up by a project for a permanent centralised 
poverty service under the Unemployment Assistance Board. This 
last is a special portent, which will be discussed below; the usual 
method has been quite different. All governments have preferred to 
improvise on the insurance schemes themselves, even at the risk of 
principle. In every scheme, benefit or pension rights have been 
extended to non-contributors or to persons who, through unemploy- 
ment, have failed to maintain their status in insurance. Take Unem- 
ployment Insurance before 1931: Between 1920 and 1930 the total 
amount of money drawn from the Unemployment Fund as a right, 
but outside the contractual limits set by the principal Act, was larger 
than the amount drawn within those limits. Rates of contributions 
were raised and raised again to meet the increased charges. At the 
end of the period the position was reached that a man who had had 
30 days’ work (each day in a separate week) in 18 years could draw 
benefit for ever and without any test of need. Moreover, as early 
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as 1921 dependents’ allowances were added for claimants with 
families, which meant that, as between bachelors and married men, 
equal contributions no longer attracted equal benefits. The Pensions 
Acts of 1925 and 1929 granted Old-Age and Widows’ pensions as 
the initial right of over a million persons in respect of whom no 
contributions had ever been paid. Finally, in the case of both 
Health and Pensions insurance, Ministers of Health decided to dis- 
regard the non-payment of contributions for as much as five years 
on end, when the failure was due to genuine unemployment, and 
have discarded Health contributions altogether for persons over 65. 
There is, however, now a limit put to all but the last of these particular 
relaxations of contributory rules. Just as in 1931 there was a drawing 
back in respect of Unemployment Insurance, so in 1932 Parliament 
set about safeguarding. the funds and principles of the Health and 
Pensions Schemes. That Act laid it down, as a general principle, 
that cash benefits could only be granted at the full rate where the 
claimant was, through unemployment, not more than six months in 
arrears with his contributions. Credit was given for only half the 
weeks in a full year of unemployment and, if, after giving that credit 
and allowing also for any weeks of sickness, there were less than 
50 contributions in the past year, then there was to be proportionate 
reduction in the rates of benefit. But these reductions were not to be 
enforced until 1st January, 1934. Pension rights are to go one better, 
but they will also be affected a year later in 1934. 


Provision for the ex-Insured 


But what is now to be the position of large numbers of ex-insured 
persons who are losing their rights in the Health, Pensions and Unem- 
ployment Schemes after the expiry of the widely different time limits 
in each case? In future the needy families in this class, whose bread- 
winners are sick, will have to apply to the local Public Assistance 
Committees for maintenance and the same fate befalls old persons 
attaining the age of 65. No special provision is being made for them 
at present. For their medical treatment there will be no panel system, 
but only the usual resources of the uninsured, that is private hospitals 
and private doctors or failing them, the District Medical Officers of 
the local authorities. The latter is the basic medical service and it 
is still tied up with the Poor Law. Can it be made to fill the gap in 
its present form? That D.M.O.’s are already alarmed at the actual 
or prospective increase of their burden (without, apparently, any 
increase of pay), is shown by the case of the County of Durham. 
Recently, it was stated that already 15,000 insured persons in that 
county had lost their rights to medical benefits and that 24 Poor Law 
Medical Officers (D.M.O.’s), taking time by the forelock, had applied 
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for increased remuneration. The moral is obvious: when upwards 
of, say, 250,000 ex-wage-earners in Great Britain are added to the 
class of the ‘‘ medically destitute,’’ the domiciliary Health service of 
the local authorities will have to be strengthened to provide for them. 
Surely a new and potent argument is thus at hand for the establish- 
ment of a proper public medical service, complete with district 
dispensaries, to minister to the needs of working-class districts. And 
once that step is taken it is hard to see why the whole panel system, 
including the Local Insurance Committees, should not be merged into 
a co-ordinated local medical service. The machinery of National 
Health Insurance would then have the more limited function of collect- 
ing contributions and distributing some £16,000,000 a year in cash 
benefits. The balance of £9,000,000 in the National Health Insurance 
Fund could be used in the form of grants to the local authorities for 
providing the statutory medical treatment (free) to the qualified class 
of insured persons. To the unqualified and to the dependents of the 
qualified, the same restorative service would be open, though, in their 
case, on the usual basis of recovery of a fixed scale of low fees which, 
if need be proved, can be remitted. 

In the case of unemployment a different kind of experiment is 
now in course of preparation. Part 2 of the Unemployment Bill 
does not follow the recommendations of the Royal Commission of 
1932, and the Government have finally rejected the possibility of 
co-operating with local authorities in the provision of a supporting 
service which can stand behind contributory unemployment insur- 
ance. For the million or more ex-insured unemployed and for nearly 
all the non-insured able-bodied under 65, who have normally earned 
less than £5 per week, entirely new arrangements are being made. 
The recently reconstructed Poor Law, with its essentially and tradi- 
tionally local status, is being discarded in favour of a new centralised 
service, which is none the less a poverty service for not being called 
so. It is a venture of the greatest significance for the future. Contri- 
butory Insurance, giving flat rates of benefits to genuinely unem- 
ployed contributors for limited periods, is still to be the first tier, and 
is to be managed by the Ministry of Labour. As the third tier, 
the local services of Public Assistance, Public Health and Education 
(medical attention and school meals) are to continue to deal with the 
varied needs of the poor as a whole, including the residual needs of 
families receiving payments under the State schemes. In between 
national insurance and these local services, the Bill interpolates the 
Unemployment Assistance Board to deal with one special type of 
poverty—t.e., the poverty of families, one of whose supporting 
members is unemployed and satisfies a modified Needs Test. 

Obviously the framers of this scheme were not thinking of poverty 
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problems as such, and were little concerned with the better co-ordina- 
tion of the different services dealing with the interlocked problems of 
the family group—the troubles of the sick, the mothers, the children 
and the old people sharing the home, not omitting the housing 
conditions of the home itself. The assumption of the new policy is 
that the needs of ‘‘ unemployed ’’’ families and ordinary social 
poverty are in separate categories and can be distinguished in practical 
administration. That is a bold assumption, though no one is blind 
to the political convenience of making it. It is, however, likely to 
prove fallacious; and the question for the future is: what will be the 
impact of the Unemployment Assistance Board upon other national 
and local social services, wherever two or more authorities find 
themselves dealing with the same families? The need of school meals, 
or residential schools for children or of free medical attention for 
children or uninsured adults, all these are the local authorities’ 
concern and are administered subject to local tests of means and 
local recovery of cost. In thousands of homes the local poor law 
will play Box and Cox with the new Board, in accordance with the 
ins and outs of employment of one member of the family. Local 
rent rebates, as in Leeds, on a means test are coming increasingly 
into vogue. But what is to happen when two poverty services, one 
national, and the other local and each with its own means test, are 
operating in the same home? One or the other service must dominate 
and bear the basic responsibility. 

Fortunately, schemes in action sometimes look better than the 
legislative instruments which sanction them, thanks to the talents 
of our civil servants. It is early yet to prophesy. But it is 
surely not too early to suggest that the sheer momentum of the 
Government’s large-scale centralising policy may soon lead on to 
the central control of at least the remainder of the poor law, i.e., the 
relief of the old and the sick and their dependents. But if these and 
perhaps greater changes are indeed to come, surely they should be 
the subject of some deliberate and forward looking plan for the social 
administration of the future. 

The Unemployment Assistance Board may also prove a new 
danger to the precarious structure of Unemployment Insurance. 
Its free allowances are to cover total monetary needs, including 
rent. They are to be granted above benefit rates, wherever the Board 
so decides, among the two or three million cases that will come to 
them in the course of a year. This means that the fully-covered 
insured contributor will often find himself drawing less in benefit than 
the non-contributor draws in allowances at the same Employment 
Exchange. Moreover, since the involuntariness of the unemployment 
is not a condition for the allowances, the man who has been refused 
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insurance benefit as a result of his own personal fault, may then pro- 
ceed to draw as large or a larger allowance from the Board. It may 
be soon to say that no contributory scheme can endure against this 
kind of competition, but, the establishment of two separate centralised 
services to do the same job for the same class of people does not, on 
the face of it, look either logical or permanent. In effect the Treasury 
has to stand behind both schemes, thus presenting a new argument to 
those who repudiate contributory schemes altogether and demand 
some kind of uniform State payment with or without a means test for 
all types of unemployed persons. 


The New Idealism 


Finally, it is necessary to stress the current change in the public 
temper towards all these forms of social assistance. Simultaneously 
with the Unemployment Bill and to some degree inspiring it, there 
has been an increasing dissatisfaction with the rates of benefit, which 
the Unemployment Fund can afford to pay, even if relieved of its 
weight of debt. Health and Pensions benefits are meeting the same 
condemnation. Fears born of the finance crisis of 1931 have worn 
off, and we are now launched on a new wave of social optimism, 
even stronger than that of 1928-1929. An upward revision both of 
benefits of basic relief, rent remission, a children’s minimum and 
allowances based on one or other of the scientific estimates of the cost 
of decent living—all these are current demands. If they are granted, 
they are bound to affect the very bases of our social insurances and 
welfare services, not to mention the whole wage system. And this 
ampler redistribution of income is to be accompanied by no stigma 
and no deterrence. Certain kinds of family resources are to be 
disregarded and the old idea of a Needs Test is in process of trans- 
formation. 


The Issues Summarised 


Broadly speaking, all the above issues derive from one cause— 
continuing unemployment. It is this which has shaken the contribu- 
tory foundation of our Health, Unemployment and Pensions Insur- 
ances, and has helped to stimulate dissatisfaction with the limited 
benefits which these three funds can afford to pay. Must we there- 
fore contemplate the abandonment of the contributory insurances 
and the decline of our great experiment in state-aided thrift? Even 
if employment improves, we can no longer pretend that any strict 
contributory schemes based on employment will cover the whole 
field, and, if, at the same time, society decides to give equivalent or 
better services to those who do not or cannot get employment, the 
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whole elaborate paraphernalia of our insurances may well seem to 
be a waste of effort. There is nothing to insure against. 

On the other hand the Treasury would be hard put to it if they 
had suddenly to find some substitute for the contributory finance of 
social insurances; and what of the political obstacles? The only prac- 
ticable alternatives to insurance are schemes of social assistance based 
on needs and not on rights. However, lenient these needs tests may 
be and however generous the scales of assistance, would the mass of 
British workers ever be prepared to yield up their insurance privileges 
of drawing fixed benefits, including medical services and pensions, as 
a legal right? The answer to this is hardly open to doubt. 

The second great impending issue of social administration is the 
future of the existing local services. Are they to remain local and 
subject to the mandates of local electors? And, if so, can they be 
made to dovetail uniformly and efficiently with the great and growing 
State services? Or is the administration of the future to become 
more and more centralised and bureaucratic? To-day the public 
services are being called upon to make a more effective attack upon 
the many-sided problems of poverty, but, assuredly, that attack will 
fail unless it is orderly in its parts and is conducted along the lines 
of a co-ordinated plan. 
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The Relations between the Statutory 
and Voluntary Social Services 


By ELIzaBETH Macap4am, M.A. 
Joint Hon. Secretary of the Joint University Council for Social Studies 


[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference, Cambridge, 
June, 1934] 

E have been reminded by the writer of the preceding paper, 

Mr. R. C. Davison, that British social administration with the 
exception of the historic Poor Law is still very new. Its most 
active period of expansion coincides with the present century and 
many of us here present to-day have watched, even participated in, 
the different stages of its development. On the other hand, the 
British tradition of private benevolence is ages long. For centuries 
it functioned through the monasteries and churches. It was not until 
the end of the seventeenth century that societies for different 
forms of social amelioration began to be formed, and in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the period of the philan- 
thropist set in. As long ago as 1810 the indispensable Charities 
Register and Digest! of modern times was anticipated by a 
primitive handbook of London Charities published by a solicitor 
so far in advance of his time as to advocate the registration 
of charities, an elementary form of good organization even now 
very far from general. This volume dedicated to ‘‘ an astonished 
posterity ’’ describes itself as ‘“‘ a splendid record in which there is 
not a need of man (and to these may be added the interment of the 
dead, a principle always inherent in our nature) which does not find 


ready help.’’? 
The nineteenth century brought into existence a wealth of volun- 
tary institutions dealing with every aspect of life. ‘‘ It was the age 


of Trade Unions, Co-operative and Benefit Societies, Leagues, 
Boards, Commissions, Committees for every conceivable purpose 
of philanthropy and culture. Not even the dumb animals were left 
without organized protection. The nineteenth century recalled the 
Middle Ages in its power to create fresh forms of corporate and 


1 Charities Register and Digest. Longmans, Green & Co. Published annually. 
? Pietas Londonensis. Highmore, 1810. ? 
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institutional life, while yielding little to the eighteenth century in the 
spirit of self-help and personal initiative.’’® 

The rigidity of the reformed Poor Law, post-Napoleonic war 
depression, the growing spirit of humanitarianism combined with the 
revival of corporate life described by Trevelyan were no doubt 
responsible for the welter of charitable schemes that came into exist- 
ence during the first half of the century. It was not until the late 
’sixties that more scientific ideas began to prevail. A group of 
social reformers became dissatisfied with the confusion that reigned 
and the Charity Organization Society was formed. The famous 
“* Minute ’’ issued by Mr. Goschen as President of the Poor Law 
Board and inspired by that Society may be said to be the first official 
attempt to establish relations between the statutory authority and 
voluntary charitable agencies. This new spirit of critical inquiry 
and ordered collaboration had another unexpected and, in some 
quarters, unwelcome manifestation. It inevitably led the way to 
State intervention and one by one the services which had been 
initiated and worked out experimentally by voluntary bodies were 
taken over by the public authority—the care of the sick, the aged, 
the physically defective, the widow and orphan, the school child and 
the unemployed; in short a network of statutory social services was 
established which covered every need of man from birth to death. 

It is pointed out in the ‘‘ May ’’ report on national expenditure 
that no precise definition of the term “‘ social services ’’ has yet been 
laid down. The nearest approach to such a definition is to be found 
in a return now presented annually to Parliament, commonly called 
the ‘‘ Drage ’’ report* because its publication was due to the persistent 
efforts of Mr. Geoffrey Drage, the industrious and distinguished critic 
of State intervention. This return covers expenditure under no fewer 
than fifteen Acts of Parliament though it omits several which might 
well be brought within the same category. That such an annual 
return should be presented is in itself a recognition of the fact that 
certain services dealing with public welfare have so much in common 
that it is expedient to group them together for purposes of special 
consideration. The next step should be the formation of a permanent 
or interdepartmental board or commission which would be charged 
with the unification of these services and the concerted planning advo- 
cated by the writer of the preceding paper. 

This brings us back to voluntary action. How has it been affected 
by the expansion of the statutory services which has characterized the 
present century? The answer is that, contrary to the gloomy pre- 
dictions of opponents of State action, it appears to continue to 


3 History of England. George Macaulay Trevelyan. Longmans, Green & Co. 
. * Public Social Services (Total Expenditure under certain Acts of Parliament) Annual 
eturn. 
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flourish with true British pertinacity. Unfortunately, no figures of 
voluntary organizations are available for the whole country which 
are comparable to those tabulated in the Drage report for the public 
services. The only charities in this country which are officially 
registered are endowed charities, war charities and charities for the 
blind. This is a very serious weakness in statistical data and should 
be remedied without delay. Of the registered charities over 50,000 
endowed charities come within the jurisdiction of the Charity Com- 
missioners, 500 are war charities (some on a very large scale) and 
there are 247 charities for the blind alone. There are, however, 
certain other figures available which give us some slight clue to the 
extent of charitable expenditure. The London Charities Register 
and Digest up to the year 1927 gave annual figures for the metro- 
politan charities included in its pages which showed a turnover of 
about £15,000,000 in that year.5 The Liverpool Council of Social 
Welfare publishes annually a financial statement of certain Liverpool 
Charities which in 1931 showed a total expenditure of over £926,000. 
These and similar figures at least indicate that the total expenditure 
for the country as a whole, if all charities including those of the 
churches and religious bodies were included, would reach a very 
high figure. The admirable handbooks issued by the National and 
Local Councils of Social Welfare show a multitude of societies for 
every aspect of human need which in view of the high totals of public 
expenditure may with more reason than a century ago, to quote 
Highmore’s dedication, ‘‘ astonish posterity.”’ 

If we examine the explanation of this phenomenon, we find that 
though voluntary effort persists it has changed its character. It has 
almost imperceptibly adapted itself to the changed conditions. 
Trevelyan tells us that the new partnership between State and private 
action began to operate as long ago as the close of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. ‘‘ Voluntary and private effort, aided by the State, did 
many things that in other countries were done solely by the State 
or not at all.”’ This new relationship is still, it is true, imperfectly 
developed; in characteristic British fashion it has come about without 
deliberate planning or design. But it is there. It is not too much 
to say that Great Britain can show to-day a system of combined 
statutory and voluntary social service quite peculiar to itself. Nothing 
on the same scale comparable to it can be found in another country. 

Other countries, watching us with mingled admiration and 
criticism appreciate this new technique better than we do ourselves. 
In a book by a shrewd foreign observer, Great Britain is described 
as ‘‘ un example de service coordoné . . . . pays d’initiative indi- 


5 It is hoped in the next issue of the Charities Register and Digest to bring these 
figures up to-date. 
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viduelle mais en méme temps de discipline voluntaire, la Grande 
Bretagne nous montre a la fois une floraison magnifique d’organisa- 
tions privées et une extension constante de l’action des pouvoirs 
publique.’’® We turn now to examine this example of “‘ service 
coordoné ”’ in order to discover whether this high praise is justified 
or not. 

We find, in the first place, that there exists no antagonism between 
the official and the volunteer. There are, of course, bureaucrats who 
regard with impatience any intrusion in the official sphere. But for 
the most part, even the unpractised voluntary worker is accepted 
with tolerance, and experience and competence soon win confidence 
and respect. In private life, civil and municipal servants themselves 
are active members of voluntary agencies; instances may even be 
cited of officials acting in the capacity of honorary officers of such 
societies, even of groups of public servants undertaking the responsi- 
bility of some special form of private effort. (An example of this is 
found in the “‘ adoptions ’’ of towns in distressed areas by the staffs 
of government offices.) Many public servants when they retire from 
official duties at a comparatively early age are ready and willing to 
pass on to voluntary bodies their ripe official experience. It is not 
too much to say that in all ranks of the public service, from the per- 
manent secretary or head of department to the postman or typist, 
are to be found those who give a share of their leisure to some form 
of personal service. ; 

In our examination of the different forms taken by the voluntary 
services it will be convenient to divide them into two main groups— 
first those which operate as part of the public service and, secondly, 
those which function under independent control. 


Voluntary Effort Inside the Public Services 


Turning to the first group, few people realize the immense extent 
of unpaid national service. Foreign visitors to our shores are over- 
whelmed with amazement at the amount of work which we, in this 
country, manage to extract without fee or reward from all classes of 
the community. This unpaid service includes of course those who 
serve as elected representatives of the people and those who are 
appointed as justices of the peace, members of Royal commissions, 
statutory and advisory committees or as co-opted members of local 
authorities. The number of men and women who serve the country 
in this way must reach a very high figure and it shows no signs of 
decreasing. On the contrary, recent legislation appears to be leaning 
in the direction of still further developing this method of utilizing the 
help and advice of non-official persons. In London alone, since the 

6 Le Service Social 4 travers le monde by René Sand. Libraire Armand Colin, Paris. 
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Local Government Act of 1929, over a thousand co-opted members 
have been found for relief, hospitals and other institutional 
committees. 

Some years ago in an address to the Society of Civil Servants, Sir 
Arthur Salter pointed out that as legislation, general debates and 
parliamentary questions became less and less adequate as an expres- 
sion of democracy, he thought it probable that in one form or another, 
both Parliament and the public would insist on a more effective 
method of control of administration by committees. ‘“‘ Committees,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ are an invaluable instrument for breaking administrative 
measures on to the back of the public.’’ The most recent example 
of this tendency is to be found in the Unemployment Bill under which 
committees are to be established throughout the country ‘‘ for the 
purpose of securing the advice and assistance of persons having local 
knowledge and experience.’’ Speaking in the House of Commons in 
February of this year, the Minister of Labour expressed the opinion 
that the clause of the Bill providing for these committees will turn out 
to be one of the most useful in the whole Bill. 


“* Patronage ”’ in the Voluntary Services 

There are, however, dangers of abuse in this very praiseworthy 
and desirable utilization of unpaid service which are not at first 
apparent. In the first place, the party system plays too important a 
part in the personnel of members of elected bodies. It excludes 
altogether many experienced workers outside the ranks of the 
dominant party of the day or area, and even if such workers do 
contrive to secure election their careers of usefulness may be brought 
to an abrupt conclusion owing to defeat at a contest turning on some 
party issue totally irrelevant to their work. Party considerations also 
apply to some extent in the appointment of magistrates. The office 
is much sought after and is regarded as a social distinction, too 
frequently the reward of past services in the political or other field, 
rather than a highly responsible post demanding very special quali- 
fications and experience. Appointments on commissions and com- 
mittees when representative are less liable to criticism, but too often 
they are entirely haphazard—the outcome of a chance conversation 
in influential circles, the recognition of the claims of an out-of-work 
politician or administrator rather than the considered judgment of 
capacity and qualifications.. Patronage has largely disappeared from 
the Civil and Municipal Services and candidates are now selected on 
their merits. Why should it be perpetuated in this form in the 
voluntary services? We need a Sir Gregory Hardlines’ to-day who, 
regardless of unpopularity, will insist on a thorough overhauling of 
the method of selection of members of the unpaid voluntary services 
of the State. 

* The Three Clerks. Anthony Trollope. 
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Voluntary Effort Supplementing Official Action 


Voluntary effort inside the public services finds expression in 
another less conspicuous but not less useful shape—individual work 
supplementing official action. Instances of this may be found in 
public assistance, after care, school care, maternity and infant 
welfare. Lord Passfield, at one time himself a civil servant, has 
aptly compared such auxiliary services to the extension ladder that 
draws out length after length to enable the worker to reach greater 
heights and deprecates what he calls ‘‘ the parallel bars theory ”’ of 
public and private services. ‘‘ We need the voluntary worker to 
be the eyes and fingers of the public authority . . . . as the circum- 
ference of public authorities is extended the greater becomes the 
periphery.’’ Such voluntary services inside the machinery of the 
State naturally lose something of their freedom and spontaneity but 
they gain in stability and perseverance and provide a valuable 
method of lubricating the machine, keeping it sensitive and responsive 
to the human needs it seeks to serve. 


Voluntary Action under Independent Control 


If we pass from voluntary effort definitely inside the framework 
of the statutory services to associations under private control, we find 
that almost every modern charitable, educational or social welfare 
organization functions in some measure of relationship with the 
corresponding public service. This may be seen in the very important 
group of self-governing institutions organized and controlled by the 
beneficiaries themselves, such as Trade Unions, Friendly Societies, 
Co-operative Societies and the Workers’ Educational Association. 
Such organizations have by their pioneer experiments anticipated the 
State and now in many cases, as in health and unemployment insur- 
ance and in another direction, in adult education, occupy a per- 
manent and honourable place in the social structure. In contra- 
distinction to the above, charitable societies, though much more 
democratic in their management now than in the past, are largely 
run by the better-off section of society for the benefit of the less 
fortunate class of the community. They are of infinite variety and 
operate for every aspect of human need; the dumb animals are not 
forgotten and even the wild flowers have their Green Cross Society. 
But though characterized by the freedom and elasticity of private 
enterprise, their activities, whether eleemosynary or for general social 
well-being, are seldom entirely independent. In one way or another, 
by grants, subsidies or joint schemes for action they are almost 
invariably linked to the now all-embracing activities of central or 
local government. 
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Research or Experiment and Propaganda 


There remains, however, one line of voluntary action which offers 
an almost endless scope—propaganda, research and experimentation. 
It is true that the State plays its part in scientific investigation 
into the facts and causation of social problems. The census, com- 
missions and committees of inquiry and research are examples of 
this and here again, we find instances of collaboration with Univer- 
sities and societies existing for scientific research. Even propaganda 
is carried on by the State to-day since subjects that were fiercely 
controverted in one generation, became the commonplaces of the 
next. But private action can penetrate deeper than the State. It 
can push in front of public opinion in unpopular, unfamiliar regions. 
The propagation of ideas which have not yet been accepted as part 
of the currency of thought offers an unchallenged opportunity for 
private initiative. 


Criteria of Voluntary Service 


In a recent book® I have attempted a more detailed examination 
of the relations between statutory and voluntary services in different 
departments of social enterprise such as public health, housing, 
education and the administration of justice. My survey reveals the 
true British rule-of-thumb nature of this alliance. It is almost 
imposible to see on what principle certain activities have been taken 
over by the State while other analogous activities have been left to 
private action but broadly speaking my researches have led me to 
the following rough and ready criteria as to the most appropriate 
sphere for voluntary service :— 

1. Social schemes which are experimental and of insufficiently 

recognised value to have yet acquired a claim on the State. 

2. Social activities which call for more individual or specialised 
work than can be expected from public authorities or at the 
public expense. 

3. Associations of citizens which act as watchdogs protecting 
particular classes or interests and bringing pressure to bear on 
the State to amend existing or to introduce fresh provisions for 
social needs. 

Though my examination bore out the thesis with which I set out— 
that a new technique between public and private action had been 
evolved during the expansion of State intervention during the last 
40 years, it showed that its development was still very imperfect. 
This is largely due to the absence of any recognised framework of 
¢o-ordination. I have already proposed the establishment of some 


8 The New Philanthropy—A study in the relations between the statutory and 
voluntary social services. By Elizabeth Macadam. Allen & Unwin, 1934. 
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form of permanent consultative board or committee to collate the 
different statutory services. A central charities board and a universal 
system of official registration of voluntary agencies is equally 
necessary. Such bodies as the Charity Organisation Society, and more 
recently Councils of Social Welfare in London and different parts of 
the country, have done and are doing much to promote close working 
relations. But there is little hope of the concerted plan for the national 
social policy urged by the writer of the preceding paper until the vast 
expenditure of time and money is brought into line with the 
corresponding State expenditure. Here and there, promising experi- 
ments in such official collaboration may be observed, notably in the 
region of public health and education, but the administration of our 
social services can never be satisfactory until they are considered as 
a whole—statutory and voluntary—and not, as at present, in isolated 
patches. 
Opposition to Voluntary Effort 

There is a tendency which cannot be ignored, in some quarters; 
to depreciate voluntary action; this is possibly a reaction from the 
equally marked tendency in the opposite direction to over-estimate 
its potentialities in a modern state. One school of political thought 
still places its trust in private initiative; the opposite school would 
wholly eliminate the voluntary element. Both those divergent views 
are due to superficial understanding of the changes that have taken 
place in the alignment of social forces. It is not the value of volun- 
tary service that should be in question; it is the position which it 
should occupy in the structure of the social services. The Majority 
and Minority Reports of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws 
show the difference in emphasis between the two schools of thought. 
The Majority Report recommended a statutory scheme of voluntary 
aid councils and committees as part of the proposed machinery of 
public assistance. The Minority Report denounced this proposal 
though it laid it down as a principle that the utmost use should, under 
proper conditions, be made of voluntary effort within the framework 
of the public authority. Private action has its undoubted limitations 
and these must be recognised. In their study of English local 
government,® Sidney and Beatrice Webb admirably sum them up: 
‘““ What the munificent private donor or the charitable public must 
not do, either individually or collectively, is, by their generous but 
altogether inadequate gifts, to stand in the way of the execution of 
a duty or the assumption of responsibility by the public authority 
or to delay, impede or hamper its action.’’ There remains, as we 
have seen, ample opportunity for the exercise of the personal 
endeavour which will enrich and humanise the public services. 

§ English Local Government. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Part II, Vol. II, p. 795. 
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The Voluntary Organisation as Watch Dog 


Whatever may be the future of the alliance between the private 
organisation or individual and the state, it is difficult to believe that 
the day will ever come when the voluntary association for this object 
or that will not remain part of the structure of British society. In 
a fine passage in a recent address before this Institute, Mr. Baldwin 
makes an appeal for respect for ‘‘ the indiosyncracies of men ’’ and 
refers to the growing use of voluntary agencies by the Government, 
‘“as a means of rescuing the citizen from the standardising pressure 
of the State’s mechanism.”’ It is true that the political party of which 
Mr. Baldwin is the leader, though perhaps not perhaps a typical 
exponent, resorts reluctantly to State intervention when all else fails. 
But even with the State the predominant partner in modern British 
social policy, as it undoubtedly is, his words remain true. This 
inherited, deeply-rooted habit of inter-party, interdenominational, 
inter-class association is one of the most powerful safeguards which 
this nation possesses against the baneful interference with freedom 
and personal liberty that has overtaken other lands. 








The Administrative Problem of 


Unemployment Relief in Germany 


By Dr. L. RICHTER 


oe attentive observer of international social policy is forced time 

and again to note the similarity of the problems affecting 
prolonged unemployment with which the Governments of Great 
Britain and Germany are called upon to deal. 

At the present time the regulation of unemployment relief is, if 
possible, even more complicated in Germany than in England. 
Originally an unemployed person who could show that he had paid 
a certain minimum number of insurance contributions, had a legal 
claim to unemployment benefit (standard benefit) for a period of 26 
weeks; after the expiry of this period he could receive emergency 
benefit (transitional payments) for a further 26 weeks, in so far, 
however, as he was in need. The determination of this question of 
need was the responsibility of the Relief Committee (Public Assistance 
Committee) of the Local Authority, which formerly had to provide 
one-fifth of the costs of emergency benefit. If, after a year, the 
unemployed person was still in need, no further emergency benefit 
was payable, but the Relief Committee had to provide assistance at 
the expense of the Local Authority in the same way as for persons 
who were not insured at all. Since June, 1932, the period for the 
receipt of standard benefit has been reduced to six weeks. Upon the 
expiry of this period transitional benefit, subject to proof of need, 
becomes payable. In this way the Insurance Scheme was relieved 
but at the same time new burdens were placed upon the Local Autho- 
rities, in particular those in industrial areas in which there were large 
numbers of long-term unemployed. Not a few of the Local Autho- 
rities were brought to the verge of bankruptcy through the burdens 
of unemployment relief. Measures had to be taken to assist the Local 
Authorities. The limitation of the period for the receipt of transitional 
benefit was removed, so that the numbers of unemployed to be 
relieved at the expense of the Local Authorities cannot increase any 
further. Furthermore, the Local Authorities were relieved of the 
obligation to participate in the costs of transitional benefit, the whole 
expenditure for which was assumed by the Reich, and finally the 
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Local Authorities were afforded considerable assistance from national 
funds towards the costs of the relief of the unemployed for whom they 
are responsible. 

In spite of these simplifications there are at the present time in 
Germany, as in Great Britain, three groups of able-bodied unem- 
ployed who receive assistance from public funds:—The small group 
of recipients of standard benefit, the recipents of transitional benefit 
and the able-bodied unemployed in receipt of public relief through 
the Relief Committees (Wohlfahrtserwerbsblosen)!. The last group 
comprises, along with insured persons who have exhausted their claim 
to standard or transitional benefit, persons not liable to insurance, 
such as domestic servants, agricultural workers, and persons whose 
income exceeds the limit fixed for insurance. 

The authority responsible for the payment and assessment of 
standard benefit and emergency benefit is the Federal Employment 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance Board, a public corpora- 
tion of an official character, which is under the supervisory control 
of the Federal Minister of Labour, and in the administration of which 
the associations of employers and workers participate. The Federal 
Board is organised in divisions (13 in all) embracing the whole of the 
country, and these divisions are again subdivided into Employment 
Exchange districts. In recent years the autonomous administrative 
powers of the Federal Board have been very severely restricted in 
favour of officials designated by the Federal Minister of Labour, so 
that the divisional authorities now occupy much the same position 
as the divisiOnal authorities under the British Ministry of Labour. 
In the administration of transitional benefit the local organs of the 
Federal Board co-operate with the Relief Committees responsible for 
the investigation of need. Unlike the organs of the Ministry of 
Labour in England, the Employment Exchanges in Germany are 
bound by the decisions of the Relief Committees only if need of 
assistance is denied. On the other hand they have the right to reduce 
the suggested amount of relief or to refuse relief altogether. 

For a long time it has been recognised that the present system 
stands in need of reform. It is inequitable, since without valid reasons 
it results in anomalies in the treatment of the various groups of 
unemployed persons. Ii is unfair to those Local Authorities 
responsible for large numbers of unemployed. It is unsatisfactory, 
because, in the administration of transitional benefit, it associates 
Employment Exchanges and Relief Committees in a manner which 
necessarily occasions friction, and, in point of fact, has frequently 





1 At the end of April, 1934, there were in the whole of Germany 2,608,000 recipients 
of benefit or relief comprising 218,000 poo a of standard benefit, 841,000 recipients 
of emergency benefit, and 883,000 able- 


ied recipients of public relief. 
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done so. Moreover, the system is such that it cannot be said that it 
ensures an effective and economical expenditure of public moneys. 

The proposals for reform are many and varied. The most radical 
contemplate the abolition of insurance in view of the short duration 
and the limited amount of the benefits it provides. The moneys pro- 
vided hitherto by insurance contributions and by taxes levied at the 
present time for the relief of unemployment should, it is claimed, be 
converted into a uniform levy and the proceeds be made available 
to the Local Authorities for the relief of all able-bodied unemployed 
persons who are in need. As against this proposal it is claimed that 
a system of insurance would soon be in a position, when the economic 
situation improves, to restore benefits to the earlier level, and that 
the valuable principle of insurance should not be hastily aban- 
doned under the pressure of the economic crisis. Opinion on these 
questions is, however, very divided. 

There is, nevertheless, unanimity regarding another reform 
proposal, viz., that the unemployed who receive transitional benefit 
out of national funds, and those who are relieved by the Relief 
Committees at the expense of the Local Authorities should in future 
be grouped together and subjected to a uniform regulation. There 
is considerable divergence of opinion, however, on the question 
whether the relief of these unemployed persons should be entrusted 
to the Relief Committees or should continue to be the responsibility 
of the Employment Exchanges; in other words whether this duty 
should be carried out through local administrative organs or through 
organs of the central administrative authority. As can be seen, the 
differences regarding this matter are very similar to those in this 
country affecting the question whether the assistance of the able- 
bodied employed should be a responsibility of a specially constituted 
Board as contemplated by the Bill, or of the Local Authorities subject 
to strict supervision by the State in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission. In Germany, during the past year, this 
question has almost ceased to be publicly discussed. Since, however, 
this is a matter which is not of a purely political character but a matter 
of social equity and effective administration, it may be assumed that 
the arguments which previously were advanced by distinguished 
experts for and against either solution, still have the same force. 

The advocates of a national authority favourin the main the system 
of administration through the Employment Exchange. They point out 
that the investigation of ability and willingness to work, upon which 
the payment of benefit is conditional, can only be carried out through 
the Employment Exchanges as the responsible authorities for the 
placing of unemployed persons. Any division of the unemployment 
relief system through the transference of responsibility for relief to 
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the Relief Committees would operate to the disadvantage of the 
unemployed and lead to a disturbance of the labour market. On 
behalf of the Employment Exchanges it is also claimed that the form 
of official organisation in which the subordinate units are subject to 
a common authority and to a central direction is best adapted to 
ensure a uniform administration of relief and, in particular, the 
payment of benefit according to uniform principles in the various 
localities—results which could scarcely be achieved through the 
relatively independent Relief Committees. Finally, on behalf of the 
employment exchanges it is claimed that there are psychological 
factors which must be taken into account. The unemployed person 
is accustomed to dealing with the Employment Exchange. He would 
find it humiliating to have to apply for relief to the Relief Commitee, 
to which still attaches the stigma of the old Poor Law system. 

These arguments were strongly attacked by theorists and practical 
experts in social policy, even before the advent of the present German 
Government. Among those who opposed the establishment of new 
official machinery and advocated entrusting responsibility to the 
local authorities, one of the foremost was Herr Popitz, at that time 
Professor at the Berlin University and previously for along time 
Secretary of State in the Federal Ministry of Finance. At the present 
time he is Prussian Finance Minister in the Cabinet of General Goring. 
He is supported by many persons experienced in the practical work 
of local administration, many of whom are well known. The argu- 
ments advanced by them deal with questions of principle and are 
concerned with the fundamental questions of the distribution of 
functions as between the State and the Local Authorities. 

In German for centuries past it has been the duty of the Local 
Authorities to provide for those persons in their respective areas who 
have permanently or temporarily been deprived of the means of 
providing for their economic existence. This is a sphere of activity 
that is peculiarly one for the exercise of independent powers by the 
Local Authority and in which the exercise of independent powers 
has led to eminently satisfactory results. From the German point 
of view it would be depriving the Local Authorities of one of their 
central functions if responsibility for the able-bodied unemployed 
was taken from them and vested in a special national authority. Not 
only would this be detrimental to the principle of independent local 
administration, but those persons for whom relief is to be provided 
would be prejudiced, since, from its very nature, the provision of 
relief is not one of the functions which can be exercised by a special 
national authority. A task as difficult as that of the provision of relief 
can be dealt with adequately only by using all the influences and 
facilities available in an organised community. It should not be 
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forgotten that the problems of providing relief for the able-bodied 
unemployed are closely connected with the other relief functions for 
which the officials of Local Authorities are responsible. A special 
national authority would have the effect of a foreign body within the 
sphere of activity of the local authority, and the relationships which 
it would of necessity have to establish with the local relief institutions 
would be artificial and incomplete. 

The difficulties with which an authority independent of the Local 
Authority would have to contend are peculiarly evident in the work 
of the determination of need. This work can only be carried out on 
the basis of an exact knowledge of personal and local circumstances. 
The Local Authorities have had at their disposal for a long time an 
excellent staff of professional and, in particular, of honorary assistants 
who possess all the qualifications necessary for the work of inquiry. 
A new national authority would have either to utilise these assistants 
or to create a new staff. In either case overlapping and friction are 
inevitable. That such apprehensions are not merely theoretical has 
been sufficiently shown by previous experiences in Germany of 
co-operation between the Local Authorities and the employment 
exchanges. The difficulties can be effectually disposed of only if the 
carrying out of the whole task of relief is handed over to the Local 
Authorities. 

The foregoing proposals should not, however, in the German 
view, be taken to imply that the Local Authorities are to be left without 
the supervision and financial assistance of the central government. 
This is an entirely separate question and the discussion has been 
greatly confused owing to the failure to distinguish adequately 
between the various problems involved. It is an old practice in 
Germany as well as in England for the central Government to make 
grants to the Local Authority for duties carried out on its behalf, 
and for it to exercise influence on the carrying out of the duties 
through the conditions which it attaches to the grant. By means of 
such grants made towards the cost of relief to the unemployed, which 
naturally varies in amount with the volume of unemployment, the 
central government is able also to level up differences in the burdens 
of individual local authorities. In particular, the Central Government 
can come effectually to the assistance of the depressed areas which 
exist in Germany just as in England. By means of the conditions 
upon which the grant is dependent, the Central Government is able 
to ensure that relief shall not be administered unsympathetically and 
that methods and allowances in neighbouring districts shall not be too 
much at variance. 

Opinion in Germany no longer treats very seriously the fear that 
the unemployed may take exception to benefit administered by the 
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Local Authority and consider it as in the nature of poor law relief. 
The actual stumbling-block for the unemployed is the means test. It 
will not be less repugnant to the unemployed if carried out by an 
official of the Central Government instead of the Relief Committee. 

To the mind of many Government experts all these considerations 
are arguments against the formation of a central authority and for 
deputing to the Local Authority the task of unemployment relief under 
the control of, and with the assistance of grants from, the Central 
Government. 

All the same it is not easy to anticipate which solution may be 
finally adopted in Germany. The great success of the Government 
in reducing unemployment—the number of unemployed has gone 
down by 3 millions—has at any rate made the problem less urgent 
and difficult. 
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POLITICS AND ADMINISTRATION 
Red Russia 


The Soviet State. By BeRTRAM W. MAXweELt. Pp. 337. (Stevens and 

Wayburn, Topeka, Kansas.) $3.50. 

I TEND to a general prejudice against writers upon Soviet Russia who 
preface their books with the remark that they have ‘‘ approached 
this study objectively ’’ and ‘‘ divested themselves of ideological 
bias,’’ for Soviet Russia presents so violent and definite a challenge 
to the accepted assumptions of the western world that it is scarcely 
possible to find a western writer who can really treat the subject 
impartially. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that Dr. Maxwell 
has really, within the limits of his common western humanity, shown 
a great deal of impartiality and that not without intelligence—not, in 
fact, by aiming at the kind of objectivity which succeeds in being 
impartial by giving an account of the forms only and omitting to 
concern itself with their interpretation in working. Dr. Maxwell 
understands that present-day Russia must be read not only in the light 
of its present, but of its past history; and he also knows how to keep 
his balance between the two aspects of Communist Russia which 
commonly present such an awkward ethical difficulty to the student, 
the repressive side, as exemplified in the G.P.U., the censorship and 
espionage systems, and the darker incidents of the anti-kulak cam- 
paign, and the constructive side of public health, education, and 
social life. 

Dr. Maxwell has taken an enormous subject to deal with in the 
detail with which his earlier chapters abound, and in spite of his wide 
reading and knowledge of Russian, one cannot help feeling that eight 
volumes, rather than one, were his desideratum. He is very pro- 
perly anxious to give the facts about Russia rather than to write an 
impressionistic sketch, of which there are already so many, but in 
that anxiety has presented his facts in a rather dry and detailed 
manner, and does not pay perhaps as much attention as he might to 
his own admirable statement that in Russia a law tends not to be 
a law as we understand it, but rather a ‘‘ norm ”’ to which at any 


rate the bulk of people ought more or less to conform. This is true 
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of many other things in Russia besides what we should call laws, and 
accounts for some of the wild discrepancies between the accounts of 
different visitors to Russia. I myself would definitely query some of 
Dr. Maxwell’s statements, e.g., with regard to the permissibility of 
abortion for first pregnancies; but I am not sure enough to do so 
with dogmatism. We probably had different informants! It is very 
important to know what Russian law says, and Dr. Maxwell is to be 
thanked and congratulated upon the amount of information which he 
has collected on this point. But in Russia, far more than in any 
Western country, it is important also to know to what extent and in 
what way and spirit the law is enforced or intended to be enforced; 
and Dr. Maxwell does not throw quite as much light on this point 
as he might, though it must be admitted that he realises its 
importance. 

Some more stress, also, might be laid upon the extraordinary 
mutability of Russian institutions, both those which have official 
status, name and address, and those tiny and fluctuating groups 
which are called ‘“‘ collectives ’’ of many kinds. Even the briefest 
visit to Russia, if it is undertaken for the purpose of really acquiring 
information, cannot fail to disclose the very large number of com- 
missariats, committees and controls of various kinds which are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, only to turn up the day after under a 
new and even less pronounceable name. Russians are not basically 
any easier to impose upon than Englishmen, but it would be difficult 
for an English newspaper to invent, as did the Moscow Crocodile not 
long since, an entirely mythical industry and impose it upon the 
public. But the Russian has seen so many State trusts, &c., arise 
like mushrooms in the night, that he is perfectly prepared for a new 
one. Similarly, the carrying-out of Russian ‘‘ norms ’’ is so largely 
done by an enormous variety of small semi-spontaneous groupings of 
workers, &c., of different kinds and of very varying interest and 
ability, that generalisations, in many cases, have little or no meaning. 
Russia, that country of iron dogma, has in some ways the most 
flexible administration in the world. 

To say this, however, is only to suggest some ways in which 
Dr. Maxwell’s study might be supplemented, and not to detract from 
it. Every student of Russia must be grateful to him for the great 
mass of information here presented, with facts, particularly about the 
constitution, local government, and the legal and institutional system, 
which are nowhere so compendiously to be found in English, and 
certainly not in so objective a fashion. 

M. I. C, 
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Employment Exchanges 
An International Study of Placing Activities. (Published for the International 

Labour Office by P. S. King & Son, Ltd.) 5s. 

In 1919 the International Labour Conference at Washington adopted 
a Convention on Unemployment in which was included an obligation 
to establish a system of free public employment agencies under the 
control of a Central Authority. These agencies were to have attached 
to them Advisory Committees of Employers and Workers. 

This Report of the International Labour Office gives an account 
of the progress made in each country which has carried out the 
Convention. 

It is now scarcely disputable that a system of Employment 
Exchanges is an important and indeed necessary part of the economic 
organisation of an industrial country. But it will not be argued 
that the Employment Exchanges, even in the countries where they 
have been most developed, such as Great Britain and Germany, 
have fulfilled all the hopes reposed in them in the idealist atmosphere 
of Washington in 1919. This does not imply any criticism of the 
principle of public Employment Exchanges. 

They have been working under great handicaps since the end of 
the war. It was hoped that they would “ stabilise the employment 
market.’’ They are powerless to do this against the factors that have 
produced instability during the past decade. Neither can they, at 
least in countries with a well-developed industrial structure, regulate 
the engagement of labour, except with the consent of industrial organi- 
sations. It is too often forgotten that the choice of personnel is a 
matter which the management of industry deliberately reserves to 
itself, though in certain industries, where, for example, trade union 
organisation is strong and competent, it may agree to a qualified 
choice being exercised by the unions. 

These comments illustrate one of the difficulties in arriving at a 
judgment of the place that Employment Exchanges can fill; they must 
be examined, not against the background of some general principle 
dear to the International Labour Office, but against the make-up of 
each country, its industrial organisation, its social and popular preju- 
dices, its industrial legislation. In Great Britain, for example, the 
development of the Exchanges as placing agencies has been distorted 
by their duties in relation to unemployment insurance, and by the 
volume of work falling upon the Exchanges owing to the numbers 
of the unemployed. Not only has the weight of insurance work 
affected the Exchanges, there may even be a conflict of interest 
between ‘‘ placing ’’ and ‘‘ unemployment.’”’ The function of an 
employment agency is to supply an employer with the most suitable 
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labour, irrespective of all other considerations. But when public 
works are started to provide employment it may well be that the 
authorities contributing to the cost of such works may require this 
principle to be modified; it may be thought necessary to give a chance 
of employment to those longest unemployed, or to those with the 
heaviest domestic liabilities. 

The neutrality of outlook which is enforced upon the International 
Labour Office has prevented it from making a critical and objective 
examination of the way in which the exchange systems are actually 
working in each country. The result is that the Report too readily 
falls back upon generalisations of an elementary character. It is of 
little value to read that ‘‘ a placing system is most effective when 
it has a large number of vacancies and a large number of applica- 
tions.”’ Further the Report makes little attempt to grapple with the 
question how far, and why, do the fee-charging employment agencies 
survive against the competition of the free publicly-financed agencies ? 

In one respect the Report goes to the root of the problem. The 
most valuable chapter is that on ‘‘ Specialisation by occupation.’’ 
Here are discussed some of the difficulties confronting a bureaucratic 
machine, even with its Advisory Committees, in determining precisely 
what an employer needs, and how far the paper qualifications of an 
applicant meet those needs, and a number of valuable suggestions 
are compiled. 

But as a whole the Report is rather superficial and filled with 
undigested padding. Perhaps it was premature to expect any con- 
sidered judgment of the systems of exchanges in each country; some 
of them are only a few years old, and one or two of the most 
important have recently been greatly changed by political develop- 
ments. Within the limitations imposed by the difficulty of the task 
the Report is a valuable beginning of a study which must be broken 
up into a number of detailed studies at a later stage. When this 
task is undertaken, may a plea be made for the use of a less “‘ inter- 
national ’’ language. The Report reads either like the conscientious 
translation into English of a document prepared in some other lan- 
guage, or, perhaps more exactly, like an attempt by someone who 
normally uses English to write English sentences which will somehow 
be intelligible to other nations. The result is an unhappy 
“* woolliness.”’ . 


E. 
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Fundamentals of Industrial Administration 
By EDWARD TREGASKISS ELBOURNE assisted by K. B. ELBournE and P. J. 


Amer. Demy octavo, 644 pages. (Macdonald and Evans: London, 1934.) 
12s. 6d. net. 


To quote from the author’s preface to this book, ‘‘ organised instruc- 
tion can provide a reliable foundation of knowledge favourable to 
the development of personality and individual capacity for manage- 
ment. Moreover, it is now recognised that the knowledge to be 
acquired must have as its objective an attitude of mind rather than 
a specific technique.’’ On this footing Mr. Elbourne has set out to 
compress into a single volume ‘‘ the fundamental knowledge which 
may be expected to equip an aspirant for the responsibility of 
management.”’ He states that the twenty-four chapters into which 
his book is divided correspond to the heads of a syllabus represent- 
ing a view of what is required which has been accepted by the 
Institutions of Mechanical Engineers, of Electrical Engineers, and of 
Industrial Administration. 

It is obvious that a book compiled on such a basis must be a very 
large undertaking indeed. It contains over -600 pages, including 
numerous graphs and diagrams. Its arrangement, indexing, and 
typography are alike excellent. Authors and publishers are to be 
congratulated on marketing a product technically so satisfactory at 
a price which is very reasonable. 

The contents are divided into two parts each of twelve chapters. 
The first part deals with the external factors governing both Industry 
and Commerce. Thus it opens with a sketch of ‘‘ the growth of 
industrialisation ’’ and then traces ‘‘ the main features of early 
technological development,’’ before examining ‘‘ the scope of modern 
industry ’’ and “‘ the origin and development of the commercial 
system.’ Two chapters on international trade and exchange follow. 
This first quarter of the book is interesting for its wide use of illus- 
trative statistics from official sources. The author expresses the hope 
that ‘‘ the student may be encouraged to see in them not dead material 
for the statistician’s dissecting table, but measurements of everyday 
economic realities.” This is a valuable development. The recom- 
mendations of the Macmillan Committee, for example, are unlikely 
to be implemented until there is an effective demand from business 
for adequate statistical data. It is all to the good that students 
drawn from practical affairs should be introduced at an early stage 
to the wealth of knowledge already available in the publications of 
various government departments. 

The remaining six chapters in the first part deal with the legal 
aspects of business organisation, financial responsibility and control, 
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the limited company and partnership, other forms of organisation, 
commercial law, industrial legislation, and industrial relations. They 
are necessarily brief sketches of big subjects. In later editions the 
author might possibly consider reducing even further the number of 
pages devoted to the description of the legal forms under which 
business is arranged, in order to leave more space for a fuller con- 
sideration of recent developments. Thirteen pages, for instance, are 
inadequate for any serious discussion of combinations, rationalisa- 
tion, trade associations, the co-operative movement and public 
utilities. The author quotes the classification of combinations which 
appeared in Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency. It is 
not very satisfactory from the logical standpoint, and the terminology 
is uncertain. The statement that ‘‘ Rationalisation has come in this 
country to connote simply the large-scale unit of capital,’’ is in- 
complete. 

The second part of the book examines the actual management of 
industrial undertakings. The chapters deal with production, distri- 
bution, development and research, financial statements, industrial 
accounting, costing and estimating, control of expenditure, statistics 
and graphs, office organisation, general principles of management, 
division of functions, and the human factor. As might be expected 
from the author of Factory Administration and Cost Accounts, the 
sections on accountancy subjects are the most authoritative and com- 
plete. The use made of government publications bearing on industry 
and trade is again a valuable and original feature. 

Mr. Elbourne has, for the first time, put together a comprehensive 
survey of the various authorities and agencies in Great Britain con- 
cerned with the art of business management. The book fulfils the 
object with which, presumably, it was designed. It gives to the 
student, approaching the subject for the first time, a bird’s-eye view 
of its content and of its many ramifications. In doing this, he has 
rendered a public service. The omission of authorities from other 
countries appears to be deliberate. There is, however, a danger 
that it may give students a false perspective. British managers of 
the future cannot limit themselves to national experience if their 
art is to attain a comprehensive efficiency. The study of the tech- 
niques of management is already too universal. Any man aiming 
at real knowledge of many subjects touched upon in this book should 
be acquainted with the work of authorities whose names are not 
included. Examples are Henri Fayol, Mary Follett, and H. S. 
Dennison on the principles of administration; Mackinsey and Ludwig 
on budgetary control; Gilbreth, Lichtner, and the publications of 
the Verein Deutscher Ingenieure on time study; Scott, Clothier, 
Metcalfe, Tead, Mayo, and Bingham on personnel; Copeland, 
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Nystrom, and the studies of the Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration on Distribution. 

It is perhaps unreasonable to demand more, when the author has 
given so much. But, since it is manifestly impossible for any single 
authority to cover the whole field, it is open to question whether a 
comprehensive text-book of this type, however convenient and 
economical, is the most suitable material to place in the hands of 
beginners. Mr. Elbourne mentions L. P. Alford’s Management’s 
Handbook, recently superseded by his Cost and Production Hand- 
book, as ‘‘ a very advanced work.’’ But the practice followed in 
these works and in The Handbook of Business Administration, of 
entrusting each section to an expert in that particular field, appears 
to the reviewer to provide a more satisfactory basis for teaching. 
Where the subject taught includes the art of handling men, nothing 
can be more dangerous than to give students the idea that it is 
simple or easily acquired. Those who are incapable of the intellectual 
effort required to master the acknowledged authorities are unlikely 
to make good managers. 

From the point of view of members of the Civil Service, the book 
provides much material for reflection as to business practice in 
administration. It is not sufficiently recognised that the subdivision 
of the subject of management into Public Administration, Business 
Administration, and so on, may conceal essential similarities. The 
problems of administration whether in government or business, are 
often not only comparable, but over large areas, identical. Adminis- 
trative Departments shade into Trading Departments, Trading 
Departments into Statutory Authorities, and Statutory Authorities 
into various forms of co-operative and capitalist enterprise. The 
mechanisms of ownership are from this standpoint largely accidental. 
The methods of discharging specialised functions are the vital issue, 
and these functions are the same whoever exercises the final control. 
The study of management cannot become truly analytic, till these 
traditional barriers are removed, and the whole of the relevant experi- 
ence on each problem is brought to a focus. 

Finally the syllabus which this book reflects, raises the broader 
issue whether some knowledge of so many matters is likely to realise 
the author’s objective of developing ‘‘ an attitude of mind rather 
than a specific technique.’’ It is impossible for the student to acquire 
in a few years ‘‘ the fundamental knowledge which may equip him 


for responsibility.’” What he can gain is the habit of detachment. 
Through it he can escape the tendency of daily work to sterilise 
thought to the pattern of existing practice. He can learn the necessity 
of continuous intellectual effort, of looking outwards to the practice 
of others, and back to his daily work again in a spirit of reflection 
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and inquiry rendered flexible by his private studies. To inculcate 
such a temper is the problem of every educator. If his students have 
it, they will acquire the necessary technique for themselves, provided 
they have been taught the way to use records and documents. Some 
acquaintance with commercial law, economics, accounting, research, 
and so on is essential. But, it is not administration. And students 
who are exposed to a composite syllabus of this description some- 
times mistake the trees for the wood, losing in inspiration what they 
gain in information. L. URWICK. 


The Schools at Work 


With a foreword by the Right Honourable Viscount Hatirax. (Published 
for the National Union of Teachers by Evans Brothers, Limited.) Price 2s. 


A RUSSIAN philosopher once sagely remarked: ‘‘ The appeal through 
the eye is the greatest and most lasting educative force in the 
world.’’ The truth of this remark is made very clear in The Schools 
at Work, for it would be almost impossible to conceive of a better 
survey of the progress of education in our own country than that 
which is given in this pictorial record. 

Those who do not remember how bad the ‘‘ good old days ”’ were 
will no doubt be shocked and perhaps a little amused by the picture of 
a whole school doing its work in one classroom; and the measure of 
progress which has been made in education in this country in the 
last fifty years stands out in greater relief by reason of the effective 
use of ‘‘ contrast ’’ pictures. 

As Viscount Halifax in his foreword remarks, this book is an 
attempt to give an answer to the question so often posed—What are 
the schools doing for our children? Moreover the value of the 
book is greatly enhanced by the succinct and able articles on certain 
aspects of educational activity from the pens of experts. For instance, 
Sir Henry Richards, the late Chief Inspector of the Board of Educa- 
tion, writes about the schools as social centres of the nation; the 
Right Honourable H. A. L. Fisher, a former President of the Board 
of Education, deals with the elementary schools; Dr. Cyril Norwood, 
Headmaster of Harrow School and soon to be installed as the Presi- 
dent of St. John’s College, Oxford, discusses the secondary schools; 
the Right Honourable Lord Eustace Percy, also a former President 
of the Board of Education, deals with technical schools; and Sir 
Frederick Menzies, the Chief Medical Officer of the London County 
Council, contributes a most illuminating article on the school medical 
service. 

The very comprehensiveness of this pictorial survey makes it an 
invaluable asset to the bibliography of education. 

W. J. BEEs. 
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National Health Insurance 


By W. J. Foster, LL.B. (Lond.), Barrister-at-Law, and F. G. TayLor, 
F.1.A. (Pitman.) 7s. 6d. 

In the preface, the authors say their aim has been “ to present a 

statement of the principal provisions of the Acts and Regulations 

relating to National Health Insurance and . . . . to provide a survey 

of the whole scheme ’’; and they have achieved that object with 

marked success. 


During the period since the War, there has been no book of 
reference dealing with what has become a most complex subject, in 
such a way as to make it understandable to those not intimately 
engaged in nor closely connected with the administration of National 
Health Insurance. This book, therefore, should commend itself to 
those of the general public who desire to acquire something more than 
a perfunctory knowledge of the scheme which, as the Royal Com- 
mission on National Health Insurance stated in their report of 1926 
“has fully justified itself and has on the whole been successful in 
operation .... We are convinced that National Health Insurance 
has become a permanent feature of the social system of this country.’” 


It cannot be said to be a legal text-book (though the provision 
of marginal references to the appropriate Statutes and/or Regulations 
will make it valuable to the lawyer and to the student); it is 
essentially a well-proportioned book of reference, compressed within 
260 pages, and therefore, it is no criticism to say, cannot pro- 
vide a very detailed treatment of the subject. The most obvious 
deficiency is the somewhat scanty treatment of the ‘“ scope ”’ 
of the Acts. Apart from a short paragraph in the introduc- 
tory chapter, the reader is referred to an Appendix (being a 
reprint of the First Schedule, National Health Insurance Act, 1924, 
as amended) for information as to what classes of persons are com- 
prised in the insured population of nearly 18 millions. There is much 
in the First Schedule on which a note of explanation would be 
welcome to many, indicating what is a ‘‘ contract of service,’ a 
‘* contract of apprenticeship,’’ a “‘ contract of bailment ’’ and so on. 
As the authors rightly indicate, there have been few references to the 
High Court but many of these cases are of such importance that it 
would enhance the value of the book, from the legal aspect at least, 
if another Appendix had been added giving a brief outline and the 
Reports of such cases. A diagrammatic representation of the system 
of Central Finance showing the inter-relation of the various accounts, 
to supplement the text of Chapter 12 would contribute very greatly to 
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a proper understanding of a matter which seems to present 
considerable difficulty to many students. 

These are relatively small points it must be said and the book is a 
very able piece of work on the part of the authors and a most welcome 
addition to the bibliography of Social Insurance. 

S. W. 


ECONOMICS 


The Principles and Problems of Federal Finance 

By B. P. ADARKAR. xviii+301. (King.) 12s. 6d. net. 1933. 
THE theory of public finance has been cultivated chiefly in countries 
with a unitary form of government. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that most of the orthodox canons of the subject tend to neglect the 
peculiar aspects of federal finance. Fundamentally, of course, 
there is little difference of principle between the problems that arise 
under either form of political organisation, but in fact and in detail 
there are differences sufficiently numerous and important to reduce 
seriously the value of propositions based upon the one and applied 
to the other. No “‘ unitary ’’ public finance can deal adequately with 
the problems of double taxation or of ‘‘ intermediate ’’ distribution, 
for instance, as they arise under a federal system. For this reason, 
such a study as Professor Adarkar’s volume is to be warmly 
welcomed. 

Professor Adarkar considers first the constitutional foundations 
of his subject and then examines in detail the systems of public finance 
in the U.S.A., Germany, Switzerland, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, and India, the latter with reference rather to the future than 
the present. In the third part of his book he then discusses the 
politico-economic theory of federal public finance. Much of this part 
is recapitulatory of orthodox doctrine with critical and supplementary 
comment. Such, for instance, is the chapter on ‘‘ The Leading Prin- 
ciples ’’, in which ‘‘ the theory of transferences ’’ (which the author 
regards as ‘‘ the bed-rock of public finance ’’) is first analysed in a 
brief dogmengeschichtlichen section and then applied specifically to 
the problems of a federal State. 


In his discussions of the general theory of public finance, and particularly in his 
discussions of the ethical and xsthetic implications of many current doctrines, Professor 
Adarkar will not command universal assent. His counter-criticism of Professor Robbins 
on this latter point, for instance, seems too optimistic altogether in asserting that the 
common use made of the theory of diminishing marginal utility has never ‘‘ ranked as a 
highly scientific proposition ’’, and in drawing the conclusions that follow this assertion. 
And perhaps Professor Adarkar takes Dr. Dalton just a little too literally in giving 

“* the theory of transferences ’’ such an exclusive place in the hierarchy of public-finance 
theory, ignoring such important considerations as those of collective wants and treating 
with less than their due measure of respect such considerations as those of conservation 
(and social mortgage). 
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The most novel portion of the book, however, is that in which the 
material exhibited in Part II is examined in the light of the general 
and particular doctrines enunciated and criticised in Part III with a 
view to the discovery of principles to which an ideal federal financial 
system should conform. In this connexion, Professor Adarkar 
discusses: (1) ‘‘ The principle of independence and its concomitant, 
responsibility *’; (2) ‘‘ adequacy of means relative to needs and 
elasticity of the scheme as a whole’’; and (3) ‘‘ administrative 
economy ’’. In the reconciliation of these conflicting canons and the 
evolution of an appropriate system of financial allocation, Professor 
Adarkar sees ‘‘ the real problem in the technique of federal finance ”’ 
—but perhaps his conclusion that the choice of method is compara- 
tively easy “‘ if the aim is clearly borne in mind ”’ is a little simpliste, 
particularly in relation to the needs of federal politics. 

It is indeed on the purely theoretical and normative side that this 
book is weakest, although certainly not least stimulating. This is not 
to be wondered at, if the pioneer nature of much of Professor 
Adarkar’s work is borne in mind. Of greatest immediate value are 
the historical and descriptive chapters comprising Part II, and 
perhaps the most valuable among these are those on Germany and 
India. But the greatest permanent contribution of this book to the 
theory of public finance is the varied and repeated emphasis it places 
on the manifestations and justifications of the principle of compromise 
in all public-financial structures. 

H. E. Batson. 


The Changing Structure of American Banking 

By R. W. Gotpscumipt, Ph.D. Pp. 316. (Routledge.) 12s, 6d. 
To the Englishman bred on the solidity and stability of ‘‘ The Big 
Five ’’ the American banking system seems a strange, almost fantastic 
phenomenon. Until ten years ago there were more than 30,000 banks 
in the country! Even now more than half this number exist. These 
banks are governed by 49 different authorities! It scarcely seems 
sensible to call them a single system. In the first three years of the 
depression the average number of bank failures was between four 
and five a day! The figures are so astronomical that they seem 
to be taken from another world. 

The truth is that the American banking system, if not quite so 
primitive as these figures lead one to believe, has lagged a long way 
behind the industrial development of the country. That this circum- 
stance has had some influence on the character of the boom and 
depression in America is almost to be taken for granted. A com- 
plete analysis of this influeiice has not yet been made. But there 
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have been several smaller studies which contribute to it. Among 
these Dr. Goldschmidt’s ‘‘ The Changing Structure of American 
Banking ”’ takes a prominent place. Dr. Goldschmidt is concerned, 
indeed, more with the policy of the commercial banks than with 
the general organization of the system. He confines himself—at the 
cost, it must be said, of disappointing the reader—to drawing atten- 
tion to, and explaining the changes in the policy of the banks, and 
does not even pause to suggest some of the consequences which these 
changes may have had on the industrial system as a whole. The 
“ theoretical discussions,’’ he admits, have had to be curtailed for 
reasons of space. It is a pity. For theoretical discussions, even if 
they had meant a larger book, would have been in this case not 
appendages to the facts but a means of helping the reader to under- 
stand the mass of descriptive and statistical material with which 
Dr. Goldschmidt presents him. 

The most interesting development, to which four chapters of the 
book are devoted, is the change in the character of the assets of the 
ordinary commercial bank. The total volume of credit increased 
between 192I and 1929 from 41 to 59 billion dollars—an increase of 
nearly 50 per cent. At the same time the volume of ordinary short-term 
loans to commerce and industry showed almost no change whatever. 
The direct cause of this was the absence of borrowing by the large 
corporations. The latter appear indeed to have decreased their direct 
debts to the banks during this period by not inconsiderable amounts. 
This was made possible first by technical changes which reduced 
the amount of working capital required per unit produced. Secondly, 
because they were able more and more to secure funds by the issue 
of common shares. Whereas in 1918 22 of the largest corporations 
had provided 56 per cent. of their total capital by issues of common 
shares, this proportion had increased by 1930 to 73 per cent. 
Dr. Goldschmidt points out that this was due in part to a horror 
debendi—a fear of fixed debts, derived from experience in the 1921 
depression: he adds that it is one of the reasons why low money 
rates have failed on this occasion to promote recovery. But the 
more essential reason why the corporations did not borrow direct 
from the bankers was simply that they were able to borrow indirectly 
from them in other ways. These other ways show us also the alterna- 
tive assets which the banks acquired during this period. 

In particular three types of assets showed large increases. Real 
Estate Loans, Loans on Securities and Investments. The Real Estate 
Loans which increased from 1919-1930 by 160 per cent. were not, 
as is often believed to have been the case, agricultural mortgages 
but Urban Real Estate Bonds. The enormous building activity of 
the early years of the boom was financed not only by building 
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societies and insurance companies but also by the banks. The attrac- 
tion was simply the high rates of interest obtainable. The excuse 
also was there in the large increase in ‘‘ Time ’’ deposits, or as we 
should say, deposit accounts. But the coming of the depression 
revealed that a great part of those assets were frozen. The mortgages 
could not be paid off. Dr. Goldschmidt regards the Real Estate boom 
as one of the most serious mistakes of the banks. ‘‘ Broadly speak- 
ing,’’ he writes, ‘‘ difficulties. .... in American banks have been 
proportionate to the ratio of urban real estate commitments to their 
total assets. Practically none of the large banks which had a ratio 
of over one-third has survived the crisis.’’ 

More familiar than the increase in Real Estate Loans is the 
increase in Loans on Securities, and in particular ‘‘ Brokers’ Loans.’’ 
The latter rose in the years 1921 to 1929 from I to g billion dollars. 
Here we have the immediate causes of the great Wall Street boom. 
Actually the banks did not suffer very greatly from holding this type 
of asset. It proved tolerably liquid. From the point of view of the 
community, however, a different judgment must be made. Dr. 
Goldschmidt indicates his disapproval of the Wall Street boom, but 
unfortunately here as in other parts of the book avoids being drawn 
into a theoretical discussion of why he disapproves. 

Finally the banks increased their holdings of Investments. Here 
the losses were naturally very considerable, but would not, in Dr. 
Goldschmidt’s opinion, have been so serious, had they not been 
rather concentrated on the smaller less well-directed banks. 

In the second half of the book Dr. Goldschmidt turns to the 
problems of structure. He points out that the concentration move- 
ment within the larger cities has proceeded very far indeed, so that 
in nearly every large city in the United States 60 to 80 per cent. of 
total banking resources are in the hands of two or three banks or 
bank groups. Branch banking, on the other hand, still illegal 
in many states, has made very much less headway and is by law 
confined to the boundaries of a single state. One receives the im- 
pression that financial control has proceeded far more rapidly, in 
the face of legislative difficulties, than open amalgamation or incor- 
poration into a branch system. Obviously the fact that there are 
still nominally 16,000 banks does not mean a great deal. 

In his last chapter Dr. Goldschmidt sketches the reforms he thinks 
necessary. These follow the lines of his earlier analysis. He wishes 
above all to unify (though not to concentrate) the banking system and 
to give the Federal Reserve Board control not merely over the 
amount but also over the direction of credit. 

Dr. Goldschmidt has written a sound and very useful book. While 
being perhaps insufficiently related to the general question of credit 
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policy and its consequences, it is at the same time a careful and 
stimulating piece of work which should prove illuminating to the 
student of the trade cycle and be of interest to the general reader 
with a knowledge of banking problems. 

H. T. N. GAITSKELL. 


Wages in Sweden, 1860-1930, Part I 
The Cost of Living in Sweden, 1830-1930 


Stockholm Economic Series. (Published by P. S. King.) 


In these works Professor Bagge, Myrdal, Lindahl and their assistants 
give us the first fruits of a great programme of investigation which is 
being carried out over many years by the whole staff of the Institute 
for Social Sciences of Stockholm University. 

These are not simply, or even predominantly, books for historians. 
Swedish economists and statisticians, assisted by a generous grant 
from the Rockefeller Trust, have undertaken the task which has not 
yet been attempted in any other country, of preparing an ency- 
clopedic work of reference to cover the entire field of historical 
economic statistics, back to the period when industrial civilization 
began. The series is to be completed by studies of the available 
information relating to production and national income, while a 
parallel investigation into population statistics is also being com- 
pleted. 

One has only to think of the intractable but urgent problems 
which the realistic economist is up against to-day to appreciate the 
importance of such studies. Does under-consumption account for 
the trade cycle? What is the relationship between wage-rates and 
unemployment? What are the conditions required for a steady rise 
in the standard of living? These and similar burning questions of 
to-day cannot be answered by theory alone. Intensive study of the 
figures for recent years, for which statistical information is accurate 
and copious, is all very well. But what we really need in addition 
is extensive study of the figures over a long range of years, where 
we can get a broader view and a greater number of examples, and 
where it is easier to interpret facts which are not so closely related 
to the prejudices and passions of our own time. 

These investigations are of interest to the administrator. Sweden 
is a country whose conditions and problems bear an extraordinary 
similarity to ours. In the fields of government and administration, 
Sweden has undergone no violent changes in the past two centuries, 
and Government Departments have grown up with structure and 
functions similar to ours. During this generation, however, they 
have found it desirable to create a Statstical Bureau to co-ordinate 
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and supplement the statistical work of the older departments. This 
bureau has worked in close touch with the investigators in these 
studies. 

Sweden is leading the world in the completeness of investigation 
into historical statistics. In Germany there have been a few brilliant 
studies by individual economists attached to the Institut fiir Kon- 
junkturforschung (study of economic conditions)—a quasi-official 
organisation doing very valuable work to which we have nothing 
corresponding in this country. 

In this country, one must say with regret, we appear to be resting 
on our laurels in these matters. Since the pioneer work of Sir Robert 
Giffin, and Professor Bowley’s encyclopedic studies of wages thirty 
years ago, practically no work has been done in investigating the rich 
stores of historical statistics yet available. The only exception is a 
comprehensive study, completed in 1914, into the material available 
in the Inland Revenue Department, which gives us invaluable 
information about profits and incomes right back to the eighteen- 
forties. In thoroughness and brilliance this study surpasses, in my 
opinion, all other statistical studies which have been made in this 
country. It was by an unknown young man in the Revenue Depart- 
ment called Josiah C. Stamp. 

CoLiIn CLARK. 


The South African Journal of Economics, December, 1933 


(Published by the Economic Society of South Africa.) 6s. net. 
Tur December issue of this Journal contains several articles of interest 
on the racial question. The Presidential address at the meeting of the 
Economic Society of South Africa on the 8th September, 1933, deals 
with the introduction of natives, driven out of their native reserves 
by the difficulty of obtaining a living there, into the gold mines of 
South Africa. 

A most interesting paper by Professor J. E. Holloway, who was 
incidentally one of the representatives of South Africa at the World 
Economic Conference, compares the position of the negro in the 
United States with that of the native in South Africa. His object is 
to show that the ‘‘ adaptationist ’’ policy, which aims at preserving 
what is good or even what is merely neutral in native culture and 
combining it with such part of European culture as appears to be 
suitable to the native thereby building up a future for the Abantu 
race independent of the European, is not only more easily practicable 
in South Africa but is also likely to have better results than the 
‘* assimilationist ’’ policy, which would aim at making the native 
into a black European. He shows that the uprooting of the negro race 
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from its original African home and its transplantation to the U.S.A. 
made assimilation in economic and even cultural matters easy and, 
in fact, almost inevitable, but that, even so, there has been no social 
assimilation: on the contrary, the present tendency in the United 
States is in favour of more stringent segregation of the negro. The 
result is a sense of grievance on the part of the educated negro at his 
social and racial exclusion from the main body of American life. 
Unless assimilation can be complete it is wise to avoid assimilation in 
those matters which are neither social nor racial. Apart from this 
fundamental objection, it must be recognised that the South African 
native, being still on his own soil, is more tenacious of his own 
religious and cultural heritage than the American negro could possibly 
be, so that even partial assimilation would be extremely difficult. 

Miss Pollack contributes an article on the influence of the depres- 
sion upon the position of the negro in the U.S.A. She shows that 
up to 1930 the progress of the American negro, even in the matter of 
entry to the professions, had been substantial, but the effect of the 
depression has been disastrous to the negro population, and there 
has even been a tendency for menial duties which used to be per- 
formed almost entirely by negroes to be undertaken now by white 
men. 

Other articles are concerned with railway development in Natal, 
which contains some observations of general interest to students of 
the opening up of new countries; a note on workmen’s compensation 
in South Africa, which again deals to some extent with native 
problems; and an examination of modern farming policy which is 
of interest to a wider public than that of South Africa. 

J. K. 


Economic Record 


The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand. (Oxford 
University Press.) 5s. net; ros. annual subscription. 


THE December, 1933, issue of this Journal, while it ranges over a 
wide field, is concerned largely with financial matters, and there is 
an interesting note on the efforts made at the World Economic 
Conference to arrive at a monetary truce and on the causes of their 
failure. . 

A departure from the scientific attitude adopted by most writers 
in the Journal is provided by an article on the nationalization of 
credit by Mr. Theodore, formerly Commonwealth Treasurer. His 
is a plea on political lines for a nationalization of the banking system 
of Australia. He would appoint ‘‘ the most highly qualified men in 
the community, whose knowledge of the science and functions of 
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money, of economics, and of commerce and industry would ensure 
a respect for their judgment and an independence of action in 
carrying out their important responsibilities.” These highly qualified 
men, however, he would subject to the dictates of the Government 
of the day. He says that it is the Government alone who will be 
answerable for the working of the internal monetary system. There- 
fore, the Government must appoint what he calls the National Credit 
Commission and the appointments must be for the period of the 
life of the Government. 

Mr. Ronald Walker of the University of Sydney contributes a 
paper on “‘ Saving and Investment in Monetary Theory ’’ with 
particular reference to the effect of monetary policy on prices and 
employment, especially in times of depression. The depression also 
forms the subject of an article by Mr. Mauldon of the University 
of Melbourne, who examines the possible use of the shorter working 
day for the purpose of increasing employment. His views are 
somewhat pessimistic, and he concludes from an examination of the 
theory that more success is likely to attend an effort to reduce hours 
at a time of increasing prosperity than at a time of depression. This 
may perhaps also be said to be the verdict of history, at least up to 
the advent of the Roosevelt administration in the U.S.A. 

Mr. Brigden contributes an interesting paper on the efforts of the 
Australian Tariff Board to arrive at some reasonable basis for 
deciding upon tariff rates. He comes to the conclusion, which is not 
surprising, that although what the Tariff Board set out to do is to 
give the Australian manufacturer only a marginal advantage over 
his competitors, doubts tend in practice to be settled in favour of a 
higher rather than a lower margin and errors tend to be all in one 
direction. He opens with a statement which is perhaps worth quoting. 
He says: “‘ it is interesting to note that whatever the disturbance 
may be that occasions a special revision of the tariff, it always has 
the effect of leaving the general level higher than it was before.”’ 
The article shows that, whether or not the Tariff Board have been 
successful in practice in carrying out their own expressed intentions, 
and in securing their acceptance by the Government, they do seem 
to have made a genuine effort to find reasonable principles on which 
to base their conclusions in individual cases. Mr. Brigden ends with 
some amusing comments on the “ case for protection ’’ put up by 


the New South Wales manufacturers. The ways of trade associa- 
tions seem much the same the world over. 

Articles dealing with the construction of a business index for 
Australia, from data which are far from adequate, with the third 
census of the Commonwealth, with time lost in industrial disputes 
and with the attempts to secure a basic wage for New Zealand are 
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included. There is also a note on transport regulation—the conflict 
between road and rail—and upon taxable capacity, with special 
reference to Australia. Of topical interest is a short note by Mr. 
D. B. Copland on the usefulness of restriction of output as a means 
of raising the general price level, his conclusion being that the effect 
of restriction is likely to be a lowering rather than a raising of prices 
generally. 

As usual, interesting reviews of recent economic publications take 
up a substantial part of the Journal. 

1.. = 


The American Year Book 


A Record of Events and Progress for 1933. (The American Year Book Cor- 

poration, 229, West 43rd Street, New York.) Pp. xxv+1,018. $7.50. 
ADMINISTRATIVE methods and problems in the U.S.A. possess to-day 
an interest and importance for the rest of the world which they have 
never had in the past. 

In rendering obsolete the dictum that in political science it is 
impossible to experiment, the architects of the New Deal may perhaps 
have rescued their country from imminent catastrophe but they have 
without any doubt provided an object lesson in administrative inno- 
vation which cannot be studied without profit elsewhere. 

The experiments have been so numerous and have covered so 
wide a field that it is only with difficulty that an external observer can 
follow them. 

For this reason alone the ‘‘ American Year Book,’’ the 1933 
edition of which is now available, will be of the greatest value to the 
British public at large and to students of public administration in 
particular, especially since it devotes a generous measure of space 
to the Recovery measures. Its scope is extensive. A compact hand- 
book of over 1,000 closely printed pages, it surveys developments of 
the year under the seven headings:—‘‘ Historical,’’ ‘‘ American 
Government,’’ ‘‘ Governmental Functions,’’ ‘‘ Economics and 
Business,’’ ‘‘ Social Conditions and Aims,’’ ‘‘ Principles and Applica- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ The Humanities.’’ The treatment of some topics is necessarily 
slight but on the whole adequate as a brief review of the main develop- 
ments. A notable feature is the references given at the end of the 
seven sections to Societies and Research Institutions, from whom 
further information may be obtained upon the main topics reviewed. 

The book is the work of two hundred specialist contributors and 
is published under the auspices of the New York Times, the most 
complete newspaper in the English language. 

PR: C. 
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British Association for the Advancement of Science 
Report of the Annual Meeting, Leicester, 6th-13th September, 1933. 
Pp. xliv+618+ 121. 
It is now possible to record the addition of another volume to the 
familiar series of Orange Year Books containing the transactions of 
the British Association at its annual meeting in 1933. It follows the 
traditional arrangement in reprinting the addresses of the Sectional 
Presidents in full and in summarising the transactions. They range 
over the entire field of scientific investigation and for that reason 
alone any attempt at critical comment upon the volume as a whole 
would be presumptuous in the extreme. It must not, however, be 
imagined that it is a book for experts only. The Presidents of the 
various sections possess the ability to make their subjects of interest 
to the intelligent layman and there are few better ways of obtaining 
a general conspectus of current developments in scientific thought 
than by consulting the British Association Year Book. 
Pre. Ge: 


The London School of Economics 


Register, 1895-1932. Pp. xix+266. 3s. 6d. 

THE short but brilliant career of the London School of Economics 
finds a fitting illustration in the new Register or Who’s Who of over 
1,000 of its former students. Among them are many in the rank and 
file of public administration and not a few in the more hazardous 
field of party politics. The list, as the Director explains in his concise 
historical introduction, is not to be regarded as material for social 
investigation nor as a history of the School by examples, but it is 
intended primarily as a means whereby former students can re-estab- 
lish old contacts. The volume should easily fill this limited purpose, 
for it is evidently the product of a great deal of carefully organized 
effort on the part of the Registrar, by whom the editorial work has 
been undertaken. 


FR. C. 
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